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INTRODUCTION 


Initially,  Apparel  Industry  Coianiittee  No.  2  covered  the  embroideries 
industry  as  well  as  other  aocessory  industries.  Vfhen  on  May  10,  1940,  the 
Administrator  approved  all  of  the  other  wsge  reco'nr;»endations  of  the  Apparel 
Industrj'  Ocmmittee,  he  did  not  approve  the  t\vo  rates  reooramended  for  the 
embroideries  industry.   The  sugj^ested  minima  for  this  indusTiry  were  not,  h« 
found,  supported  by  evideroe  at  the  public  hearings  on  the  Committee's  re- 
comnen'^Eiticns. 

An  independent  Embroideries  Industry  Comi.ittee,  No.  15,  was  later 
appointed,  and  on  Sepfcembfr  5,  1940,  reoorumended  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
372  cents  for  the  entire  :.ndv,stry.   This  recotnnendation  wr  s  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  and  the  wa^e  order  becenie  effectivo  January  27,  1941* 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetintics  cofnpiles  end  publishes 
monthly  reports  on  the  inove.ner.ts  of  averpge  hourly  earninrs,  eaployment,  and 
payrolls  frooi  firms  in  many  industries,  no  dt.ta  are  available  for  the  em- 
broideries industry.  Beor:usc  of  the  pressure  of  work  entoiled  in  furnishing 
essential  date  to  agencies  devoted  to  the  prosjcution  cf  the  war,  the  Bureau 
was  not  oallod  upon  to  make  a  special  rtudy  of  changes  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  industry  since  its  surrey  of  average  hourly  earnings  in  March  1940. 

On  the  assumption  that  all  workers  who  earned  less  than  the  miniiauni 
wage  rate  of  37g  cents  an  hour  now  earn  that  minimum,  the  wcge  data  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1940  were  used  in  this  report  as  a 
basis  for  estitnating  possible  increases  in  the  wa^je  bill  at  given  hourly  oiiniM 
up  to,  end  including,  40  cents,  r.nd  the  resulting  increasi.s  in  the  cost  of 
production  which  the  industrA/-  would  be  required  to  absorb. 

A  number  of  producers  in  all  divisions  of  the  industry  as  well  as 
representatives  of  assooic.tions  and  unions,  located  in  New  York  and  l^crthern 
New  Jersey,  were  canvassed  e?.rly  in  1942  by  a  member  of  the  Economics  Brunch 
of  the  V.age  and  Hour  Division  ir  an  effort  to  obtain  some  information  on 
the  effects  of  the  present  minimum  wage  order,  and  on  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  industry.  The  canvass  disclosed  that  in  1940  and  1P41  there 
had  been  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  volumj  and  value  of  production,  and  in 
man-hours  of  v;ork,  over  previous  years. 

All  of  the  divisions  uf  the  industry  have  felt  the  impact  of  the 
rising  prices  of  materials.  Socie  have  been  somcwhnt  f-ffcctod  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  supplies  from  abroad;  others  have  definitely  profited  by  the  cessation 
of  imports,  particularly  from  the  Far  East.  The  required  conservntion  of 
materials  and  dyes  will  undoubtedly  affect  different  branches  of  the  industry 
in  varying  degrees.  Ingenuity'-  in  the  creation  of  cmbf llishmcnts  to  offset 
the  conservation  of  materials  will  help  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  industry  by  the  war  effort. 

This  report  supplements  the  report  presented  to  the  previous  em- 
broideries industry  committer •   The  material  which  follows  is  designed  to 
aid  the  committee  in  c-/alup.tiag  the  present  economic  and  cotipotitive  con- 
ditions of  the  industry,  ur.d  to  serve  ns  a  basis  for  reconsideration  of  a 
%vago  rccommendr  tion  in  conformitj'-  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fhir  Labor 
Standards  Act. 
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THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

In  Adrainistretive  Ordor  ^To,  145,  datod  June  6,  1942,  the  term 
"embroideries  industry"  mcana: 

"Tho  production  of  all  Vinis  cf  hand  and  ra chine- 
ma  Je  eribroiderips  and  ornamental  stitching s,  incbiding, 
but  not  by  /my   of  limitation,  tuckin<3,  shirring,  Gmocki;ig, 
herar.titchin*^,  hand  rollinr,  fa^^oting,  Bonnai.  eubroidery, 
appliqueing,  crochet  beading,  hand  drawing,  machine  drawing, 
rhinestone  trimrrdng,  sequin  trlmTaing,  spangle  trimming, 
eyelets,  passe.nenterie,  pleating,  the  aD-^lication  of  rbine- 
stones  and  nailheads,  stamping  £.r.d  perforating  of  designs, 
SciD.frii  rmjroider;;'-  and  laces,  burnt-out  laces  and  velvets, 
Swiss  hand-mechine  embroidery,  thread  solitting,  embroid- 
ery thi^ead  cutting,  scallop  cutting,  lace  cutting,  lace 
making-up,  making-up  of  embroidered  yard  goods,  strai£;ht 
cutting  of  embroidery  and  cutting  out  of  embroidery- ,  em- 
broidery trimmings,  bindings  (not  rmdc  in  textile  estab- 
lishments), pipings  and  emblems 3  nrcvided,  howover,  that 
(1)  the  fore<3oing  when  produced  or  performed  by  a  manu- 
factur*.  r  of  a  gixrmmt,   fr^bric  or  other  article  for  uso 
on  such  f^arment,  fabric  or  other  article,  and  (Z)   the 
manufacture  of  covered  buttons  and  buckles,  shall  not 
be  included." 

This  definition  is  idontical  with  the  definition  used  by  the 
previous  embroideries  industry  committee,  except  for  minor  editorial 
changes,  and  the  inclub.ion  of  ."s+^ampin'' and  perforating  of  designs. '»  The 
industry  is  highly  stylized  and  is  con.'^tantly  creating  new  designs  and 
inti'icacies  of  embellishment.  For  this  reason,  the  qualifying  descrip- 
tions of  processes  or  operations  are  merely  illustrative  and  are  not  in- 
tended to  limit  the  scope  of  the  definition. 

The  Administrative  Crdor  also  provides  that: 

"The  definition  of  the  embroideries  industry  covers 
all  occupations  in  the  industry  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  articles  specified  in  the  definition,  in- 
cluding clerical,  maintenance,  shipping  and  selling:  occupa- 
tions, provided,  however,  that  where  an  employee  covered  by 
this  defi;iiticn  is  employed  during  the  same  workweek  at  two 
or  more  different  minimum  rates  of  pay,  he  shall  be  naid 
the  highest  of  such  rates  for  such  wcrjcwaek  unless  records 
concerning  his  eniploym^nt  are  kept  by  his  emnloyer  in 
accordance  with  aprDlicable  regulations  of  the  Vifage  and  Hour 
Division." 

Inclusions 

The  embroideries  industry  prc-ducr-s  primarily  for  manufacturers 
of  apparel  and  apparel  accessories  but  in  addition  it  servos  producers 
of  shoes,  handbags,  art  linenr.,  upholstery  and  sjjnilar  articl.es.  The 
definition  of  the  industry  lists  some  basic  tj'pes  of  operations  or  em- 
bellishments. While  most  of  these  operations  are  utilised  from  season 
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to  season,  certain  ^r? nches  of  the  industry  may  be  relatively  more  important 
during  ore  season  than  pr.othor,  I'he  r.09t  inportant  types  of  embroidery 
processes  or  products  are  listrd  below: 

i 

Schiffli  machine  products 

Swiss  hnnd-n«chine  onbroidorios  (hnnd-loom) 

Cutting  out  of  embroideries  and  laces,  and  thread  cutting 

Bonnaz  embroideries 

Fancy  stitohings  f 

Tuckings  and  shirrings 

Pleat in^s 

Crochet  bending 

Eind  eml^roideries 

Papseme-iteries  ♦ 

Bindings  and  pipings 

Sttjttped  irt  goods 

Ihbroidary  follows  a  design  which  ha»5  been  stamped  on  to  the  fabric, 
article  or  garment  to  be  embroidered.  The  specific  inclusion  of  this  stamp-   * 
ing  operation,  comnon  to  all  embroidery,  permits  the  coverage  of  the  stamped 
art  goods  industry  in  which  stamping  is  the  major  process. 

Ixclusionq 

Bindings  are  produced  in  textile  establishments  as  well  as  in 
establishments  covered  by  the  embroideries  industry  definition^  Woven 
bindings  produced  by  textile  machineiy  are  covered  by  the  textile  industry 
definition,  ^ 

Ifhen  embroideries  are  produced  by  a  manufacturer  of  a  garment, 
fabric  or  other  article  for  use  on  such  garment,  fabric  or  other  article, 
they  are  not  coverod  by  the  embroideries  industry  definition.  If,  by  wap 
of  illiistration,  a  manufact'irer  of  handkerchiefs  or  of  infants'  and         y  i 
children's  outerwear  has  embroidery  performed  on  his  own  products,  the  en- 
broidery  work  done  by  bis  employees  is  not  covered  by  the  embroideries 
industry  definition  bijt  by  the  handkerchief  or  infants'  and  children's 
outerwear  industry  definition.  If  the  anoroidery,  however,  on  these  same 
articles  is  performed  by  a  nanufecturer  or  contractor  of  embroideries,  the    ^ 
production  is  included  under  the  embroideries  industry  definition. 

The  manufacture  of  covered  buttons  and  buckles,  included  in  the 
aiscellanious  apparel  industry  definition,  is  excluded  from  the  embroideries 
industry  definition,  '^ 

gverlappinfi 

Although  embroidery  establish-nents  primarily  produce  articles  and 
fabrics  which  are  covered  by  the.  definition,  there  is  some  overlapping  with   "^ 
industries  covered  by  other  wage  orders.  Some  embroidery  establishments, 
particularly  those  which  make  Schiffli  products,  also  manufacture  ladies' 
neckwear.  In  such  cases  neckwear  is  usually  the  major  product,  A  few 
establishinents  which  produc^  pleating,  stitching  and  Bonnaz  embroidery 
manufactiu'c  covered  buttons  nnd  buckl'"!s  as  a  secondary  product.  A  number 
of  establishnonts  v-hich  moke  covered  buttons  and  buckles  also  work  on 
nailLeads  r.nd  rhinestones  which  arc  indludod  in  the  ambroideries  industry 
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definition.     Some  producers  of  nailheads  make  women'  s  belts,     f.ianufacturers 
producing  embroider:'-  trim'"inns  also  make  textile  trimmings.     Attain,   some 
establichnents  ttUcI.  produce  banners,  pennants  an  I  regalia  produce  emblems 
which  are  covered  bj   the  embroideries  industry  definition.     Taking  the  in- 
dustry as  a  r-tiole,   siJch  overl^ppin..^  is  relatively  of  minor  imnortance. 
Stamped  art  goods  are   scmetimes  a  minor  Dart  of  the  nroduction  of  large 
yarn  and  tJread  concerns  which  produce  stamped  art  goods  as  a  medium  for 
furthering  the  srle  of  ya^ns  and  threads,     ^cept  for  concerns  in  the  banner, 
penncint  and  regalia  industry,    for  :vhich  no  -mge  order  has  been  issued,  a 
40-.oent  minimum  \,B<re  ordei-  h:.s  been  ejtablished  in  all  industries  \^ith 
vrtiich  there  is  any  ovarlapping,     Inter^dei-rs  by  a  member  of  the   st-aff  of  t|le 
V.'age  and  Hour  Division  with  a  niJE;ber  of  representative  firms  in  the  banner, 
pennant  and  regalia  industry  located  in  %wr  York     revealed  that  none  of 
these  firms  paid  uroiicers  eng-^ged  in  embroidery  operations  less  than  40  cents 
an  hour. 

Ca:3^tAL  PE3CRXPTI0N  OF  n^IIE  INDbSTRY 
Scope  of  Cenans  noverap;e 

Largely  because  the  enbroideries  industr:\-  consists  of  many  small 
establishments     the  Census  of  Manufactiires  data  en  the  industry'  do  not  in- 
clude as  many  establistimonts  as  are  co\^red  by  the  embroideries  industry 
as  defined  in  this  report.     A  considerable  number  of  so-called  "family 
shops"  and  "bed-room  shops"  T:>i>obably  do  not  produce  $5,000  wofth  of  goods 
annually,   the  minimum  T-equir^^ment  for  inclusion  in  the  Census,     Other  con- 
cerns nay  have  failed  to  report  entirely.     Census  data  of  1959,  hovrever, 
as  contrasted  vatti  those  of  1937,   conform  rather  closely  to  estimates  by 
representatives  of  the  industry  itself     on  the  number  of  establishments'^ 
ivhich  come  properly  viithin  the  scope  of  the  Census. 

The  difference  befreen  the  estimated  total  of  aporoximatoly  1850 
establishments  and  the  1431  covered  hy  the  Census  of  1939  represents,  with 
few  exceptions,    cmnloy.-rs  vho  maintain  no  inside  shops,   the   small  "family 
shops"  and  the  "bed-room  shons,"  in  wiiich  the  owners  and  members  of  the 
family,   or  t.vo  additional  workers,  perform  all  of  the  operations.     Despite 
the  fact  that  Census  data  are  not  available  for  this  segiiient  of  tiie  industry, 
the  reported  data  presents  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  industry. 

In  1959,  the  Census  of  Manufactures  reported  that  the  industry 
consisted  of  1,451  estciblishments  v/hich  employed  an  average,  during  the 
year,   of  17,928  wa.ie  earners     in  ad-'.ition  to  1,949  salaried,  distribution, 
and  otlier  employees  1/  (Table  1),     The  cost  of  mterials,   supriies,   fuel, 
purchased  electric  energy,   etc,  amounted  to  $26,152,346,  or  about  42 
percent^of  the  total  value  of  products  and  receipts  for  contract  work 
(C62,677,1L)5).     Ebcpcnditures  for  wapes  and-  salaries  accounted  for  a  bout 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  products  and  receipts  for  contract  work,  but 
representad  41  percent  of  the  "prime  costs,"  which  cover  costs  of  material, 
suppli'os,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy  and  cost  of  contract  work,  to- 
gether with  wagej?  and  salaries. 


1/  Salaried  officers  of  corporations  r.re  not  included. 
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Branches  of  the  Industry 


Ifanj'-  of  the   sub-U visions  of  the  embroid-^rios  industry  are  wholly 
unrelated  to  one  another  in  their  mnuer  and  technique  of  production.     Dif~ 
ferent  trade  associations  represent  various  branches  of  the  industry. 
Tilihile  the  Census  of  Manufactures  covers  all  divisions,   it  does  not  necessari- 
ly classify  them  in:  the  categories  customarily  defined  by  the  industry  it- 
self.    The  on].y  clasalfic-^tion  which  conforms  to  tliat  of  the  industry  is 
the  Schiffli-na chine  products  group.     All  other  products  end  operations 
are  clarsified  nnier  "embroideries  ^  other  than  Schiffli-ma chine  products" 
and  "trLmmin,f:s,   stamped  art  goodP,  ?nd  art  needleflwrk."     The  Census  combines 
Swiss  hpnd-m-^ chine,  Bonnaz,   and  hand  enbroid.-^ry  under  the  c'^te2or2.'-  of  "em- 
broideries -  other  tlian  Schiffli-ma ching     products,"  and  tucking/ pleating, 
stibchirg,  bindings  and   briiminrs  luider  tiie  headin^^  of  "trimm.iiigs  and 
stamped  art  goods."     The  indnst'Tj  ho^/ever,   through  its  trade  associations, 
recognizes  Bornai:  and  hand  eiibroidsri.s,  crochet  beading,   stitching,   tuck- 
ing,   pleating,  piping,   passe.'.ienterie  and  rllied  forms  of  embellishment  as 
one  di^/ision  of  the  industry.     They  are  related  neither  to  the  Swiss  hand- 
machine  branch    which  represents  a  distinct  group     nor  to  stamped  art  goods. 
Binding  estaolishmcnts,   grouped  by  the  Census  with  "ti'imiiDngs  and  stamped 
art  goods,"  fom  a  distinct  branch  of  the  industry  and  have  their  ovm  trade 
associations. 

In  1939,   the  Census  reT>orted  598  establishments  manufacturing 
Schiffli  macldno  products,  411  "embroideries  -  other  than  Schiffli  machine 
products,-'  ^md  622  "trimmings   (not  made,  in  textile  mills),   st^jiioed  art 
goods,  and  art  needlework"   (Table  1). 

It  ^ias  been  estimated     by  representatives  of  the  industry-,   that 
there  ar%  at  present,  about  450  estsbiishments  in  the  Schiffli  products 
branch.     The  fifty-odd  establishments  not  accounted  for  by  the  Census  prob- 
ably represent  "faiirly  shops  "  which  oresumauly  did  not  manufacture  products 
to  the  valu^  of  t^5,000  annually. 

A  rouf^h  estimate  from  inforiaation  supplied  by  acsociations  in 
the  Bonnaz,   stitching,   pleatinrr  and  hand  embroider;/  braabh    places  the 
number  of  concerns  engaged  in  these  operations  at  about  1,003.     In  the 
opinion  of  representatives  of  the  trade  associations,  the  majority  of  con- 
cerns producing  hand  ei^broideries  exclusively  are  usually  distributors  or 
contractors  without  shops  who  usually  employ  home  workers  only,  and  often 
fail  to  report  to  the  Census.     Several  hundred  establishments  fall  within 
this  categorj^ 

Representative  producers  in  the  Swiss  hand-iiiachine  embroidery 
branch  estimate  that  there  are  about  200  such  establishments.     The  majority 
are  "family  sliops  »  producing  on  a  contract  basis.     It  is  quibe  probable 
that  an  appreciable  nuisiber  of  tlie  latter  group  vras  not  covered  by  the  Census, 
since- their  production  may  not  iiave  siraounted  to  $5,000  annually. 

The  estimate  of  about  150  binding  establishments  conforms  rather 
closely  to  a  special  breakdo^m  by  the  Census  for  1957.     These  firins  are 
grouped  with  "trimmings  and  r.  tamped  art  goods  establishments"  in  the  regu- 
lar Census  rcoorts. 
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In  the  stainpod  art  ijoods  "branch,  a  few  large  producers  account 
for  the  hulk  of  the  totnl  value  of  products.  Representatives  of  the  indus^ 
try  estimate  that  there  arc,  at  most,  100 , stomped  art  goods  and  art  needle-   ^ 
work  eatablishmsnts,  JL/ 

Regular  Manufficturers  and  Contrict  Shops 

Since  a  la^ge  percenta^-e  of  the  work  in  the  emhroideries  industry   ^ 
consists  of  the  eichellishraent  of  materials,  garments  or  articles  produced 
toy  other  m^nufncturers,  it  folloivs  that  contract  factories,  as  defined  toy 
the  Census,  predominate  in  this  industry.   Contrrct  shops  work  on  materials 
and  products  supplied  "by  manufacturers  and  Jothors  and  usually  supply  only 
thrends  or  other  materials  such  ns  beads,  senuins,  nailhends,  etc.   Some      -o 
establishments,  especia.Uy  in  the  Bonnaz,  crochet  beading  and  stitching  branch,   * 
also  create  original  designs.  Manufacturers  who  own  the  raw  materials  and 
sell  the  finished  products  are  designated  as  re^ilar  establishjnents  by  the 
Census.  •  * 

About  three-quarters  of  all  establishments  listed  by  the  Census 
of  1939  under  "embroideries  -  other  thnji  Schiffli  machine  products  "  and 
"trimmings  (not  made  in  textile  mills)  and  stamped  art  goods  "  were  con- 
troct  factories.  The  1939  Census  reports  no  separate  breakdown  in  the 
Schiffli  division  for  regular  and  contract  factories.  Since  the  percentage   "• 
of  contract  shops  in  the  Schiffli  division  in  1937  was  the  same  as  that  for 
the  groups  listed  above,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  proportion  is  practically 
the  tame  for  the  Schiffli  division,  namelj'  three-fourths. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  wage  earners,  value  of  ^ 
products  and  total  wages  in  both  contract  fetctoriea  and  regular  factories 
for  1939.  Tho  table  also  shows  similar  data  for  1937.  Comparisons  of  the 
data  for  these  two  years  should  be  made  with  caution  since  the  data  are 
aot  strictly  comparable.  ^ 

In  terms  of  value  of  products  and  receipts  for  contract  woirk,  con- 
tract factories  in  the  Bonriaz  sub-branch  accounted  for  about  87  percent  of 
the  value  of  products  and  receipts  for  contract  work  in  1939,  while  tucking, 
pleating,  and  ftitching  were  produced  almost  exclusively  in  contract  shops    ^ 
(Table  3).  In  "other  embroideries,  except  Schiffli  "  which  cover  principally 
hand  and  hand-machine  embroideries,  about  two- thirds  of  the  total  value  of 
prodiujts  and  receipts  for  contract  work  represented  leceipts  for  contract 
worlf.  These  sub-brariches ,  combined  under  the  general  heading  of  "enbrod- 
eries  -  other  than  Schiffli  machine  products,"  showed  an  overall  percentage   ^ 
of  about  79  percent  in  receipts  for  contract  work. 


fl| 


1/  In  additi>n  to  stamped  art  goods,  most  of  the  larger  establishments 
produce  yarns  and  threads  for  art  needlework,  a  tcnr  applied  to  the 
processing  of  st«impod  art  goods  or  yarns  by  the  ultimate  consumer  for 
her  'Lwn  use  or  as  gifts. 
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Vcble  2.— ^Regular  and  Contract  Factories  in  the  Qnbroi dories  Industry, 

by  Branches,  1937  and  1939 


i 

branches 

Schiffli 
macuine 
products  a/ 

i 

1  ilnbroideries- 

1   other  than 

'   :ichiffli  products 

t                                      1     1                    II                                                                         lai                                    

Trirrnrings,   and 
s taliped  art  goods 

Re^lar           Contract 

regular 

Contract 

t 
I 

1939               1 

Number  of 

establishments                   1,431 

398 

! 

54    j                357 

227 

395 

Wage  earners                         17,328 

3,750 

608    1           4,189 

3,728 

5,553 

Wages 

1  $15,566,9C7 

* 

$  3,247,549 

$     504,561     $3,323,654 

$  3,152,643 

$  5,338,560 

Value  of  products 
and  receipts  tor. 

contract  work       j  $62,677,155 

1 

i   $14,121,853 

$1,-586,181    l$8,220,437 
1 

$26,138,877 

$12,509,807 

1 

1937 

Nanber  of 

establishments                   1,068 

272 

47 

•• 
1 

267 

200 

283 

Tfege  earners  b/ 

14,5S2 

2,757 

548 

3,394 

3,765 

4,128 

Wages 

$12,710,832 

$  2,416,711 

$     459,066 

1  $2, 858, 660 

C  3,106,282 

$  3,370,161 

Value  of  products 
and  receipts  fox^ 

I 
i 

contract  work 

$52,123,443 

$10,188,523 

$1,631,747    j $6,9 56, 166 
1 

$24,500,46© 

$  8,846,538 

!                           1 

Percent a.^es  of  increase 

Number  of 

establishiaents 

34.0 

46.9 

14.9 

33.7 

13.5 

39.6 

Wage  earners 

22.2 

36.0 

10.9 

23.4 

-1.0 

34.5 

Wages 

22.5 

34.4 

9.9 

16.3 

1.5 

37.9 

Value  of  products  ! 
and  receipts  for 
contract  work 

20.2 

38.6 

3,3 

18.2 

6.7 

41.4 

Source:     Cennic   of  Manufactures. 

(10,664) 


a/    No  breakdown  was  reported  by  regular  and  contract  factoil«s  for  Schiffli  machine  products. 

b/     O'e  Census  of  Manuf-.cturcs  for  1939  was  the  first  year  for  which  figures  were  obtained  fop 
distribution,   const  motion  and  other  aaployces  at  the  plant  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
cmpxoyees.     It  is  not  known  how  m-.r-y  of  the  y-^.gc  eamers   reported  as  engaged  in  mar.ufao- 
turing  during  1937  ar^d  prior  yer.rs  w-rc  aotu?.lly  engaged  in  distribution  and  other 
activities.     The  date  on  wjxge  o.irners  are  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of 
otncr  censuses. 


(10,664) 
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I 


Table  3,^ 


-alus  of  Products  in  .legiaar  Factories  and  Receipts  of 
Contract  Factories  in  tho  Eirbroideries  Industry,  by 
?.fc.jor  rroductc,  1937  and  1939 


Product 


1939 


-toovmt 


Peixsent 


Total 


Schiffli  mr^cfcino  Drocuoti,   total 

Value  of  products  in  regular  fact?rics 
Receipts  for  contract  '..-ork 


'$52,333,8752/ 
!    13,590,504 
I  b/ 

!       V 


t  2,289,185 

j  S,4tJ4,3  78 

t  6,119,012 

I 

j  777,836 

I  5,341,176 

4,624,551 


i 


1,511,349 
3,113,202 


Other  than  Schiffli  nnchinft  ^K^-oiderios.  c/  totr.l}    10,743,563 

Value  of  products  in  regular  factories 

Receirta  for  contract  -«'or!- 

Bpnnaz  ?j.d  Cor:iely 

Value  of  products  in  rc£\aar  factories 
Receipts  for  contract  i/ork 

Othijr  anbroiderici;,   e::uupt  ^cbiffli  d/ 

Value  of  products  in  rui^'ulr.r  factories 
Receipt 3  for  contract  -vrork 

Tucking,  pleating  ajid  hemstitching,  tctrl 

Value  of  products  in  regular  factories 
Receipts  for  contsraot  vork 

Trimmings,  total 

Value  of  products  in  rogHa:-r  factories 
Receipts  for  contract  iTork 

Bias  bindings,  totrd 

Value  of  products  in  regular  factories 
Receipts  for  cortrr'.ot  work 

Stamped  art  .{oods,  total 

Value  0-  products  in  regular  factories 
Receipts  for  contract  '.-rork 

Other  embroiacry  and  trimranfy  products,  total 

Value  of  products  in  rcgiaar  factories 
P.ccoipts  for  conti'act  -work 


100.0 

lOC.O 

bv 


P,130,359 

520,303 
8, 510,056 

10,230,246 

n, 231, 506 
1,998,640 

11,030,599 

10,130,518 
900,081 

5,404,434 

5,1G3,693 
215,701 

2,104,120 

1,479,636 
624,484 


100,0 

21.3 
78.7 

100,0 

12.7 
37,3 

IX  .0 

32,7 
67.3 

100.0 

5.7 
94.3 

100.0 

BC.5 
19.5 

100.0 

91.8 
8.2 

100.0 

96.0 
4,0 

100.0 

70.3 
29.7 


1937 

Amount       Percent 


$52,813,108 
9,507,339 

5,032,836 
4,554,503 

9,642,768 

2,475,^96 

7,166,872 

4,649,074 

459,979 
4,189,095 

4,993,694 

2,015,917 
2,977,777 

6,638,748 

378,323 
6,260,425 

8,640,322 

7,266,917 

1,373, --,05 

10,4^5,812 

9,959,229 
526,583 

5,729,098 


5,651,445  i 
77,653  I 

2,089,021 

1,413,710 
675,311 


Source ;     Cvnsus  of  Mr-nufacturcs. 

^    t^S^?!%r^"r'^-'f''!^?°''^^*'  produced,   including  erubroideries  .mde  as   secondary 
products  in  othor  industries.  ""uu,ijr 

b/    No  data  avail  able, 

c/    Principally  bonnaz,  hand^ciachine  and  hand  ^broidery. 

y    Principally  hand  aixd  hancUmachina  .jmbroidei-y. 


100.0 

100.0 

52.5 
47.5 

100.0 

25,7 
74.3 

100,0 

9.9 
90,1 

100.0 

40,0 
59.6 

100.0 

5.7 

94.3 

100.0 

84.1  ■ 
15.9 

100.0 

95,0 
5.0 

100,0 

98.6 
1,4 

100.0 

67.7 

32.3 


♦ 


^} 


H  > 


yr 


• » 
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Trimmings  and  bias  bindings,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  over- 
Whelming  percentage  of  production,  ranging  from  80  to -90  percent,  in  regu- 
lar factories.  Bias  bindings  firms  to  a  vary  limited  degree,  and  trimming 
shops  to  a  more  appreciable  extent,  process  some  materials  furnished  by- 
manufacturers  of  other  products  on  a  contract  basis  when. the  bindings, 
pipings  or  passementeries  must  match  these  products.  Stamped  art  goods 
are  produced  almost  exclusively  in  regular  shops. 

Table  4  shcJws  the  distribution  of  establishments  and  -svage  earners 
in  1939  and  the  contrast  between  the  number  of  v/age  earners  emplos'-ed  in 
regular  and  in  contract  shops.  No  significant  difference  exists  in  the 
average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  regular  and  in  contract  factor^ 
ies  in  the  "embroideries  -  other  than  Schiffli  machine  products"  branch  of 
the  industry  as  designated  by  the  Census.  Eighty-five  percent  of  both 
contract  and  regular  shops  empl6y  20  wage  eamers*^  or  less  per  establish- 
ment. Fifty-six  percent  of  the  workers  of  regular  establishments  are 
emolqyed  in  shops  with  20  wage  earners  or  less  as  conpared  with  51  per- 
cent for  contract  shbps.  Little  difference  v/as  noted  betv/een  regular  and 
contract  establishments  by  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
the  "trimmings  or  stamped  art  goods  branch."  About  three-fourths  of  each 
type  of  establishment  employed  20  wage  earners  or  less.  The  Census  for 
1939  provides  no  breakdown  for  regular  or  contract  establishments  in  the 
Schiffli  branch  of  the  industry. 

Size  of  Establishment 

Small  firms  predominate  in  most  branches  of  the  industrj*-  largely 
because  of  the  relative  ease  of  entering  business.  Family-owned  and  family- 
operated  shops  form  the  largest  group  in  the  Schiffli  and  Swiss  hand-machine 
branches  of  the  industry.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  very  anall  shops  in 
some  of  the  other  branches,  notably  binding,  piping  and  stitching,  known 
as  »bedroom  shops,"  where  the  ov/ner  is  the  chief  worker.  In  the  majority 
of  these  shops  the  family  itself  usually  provides  the  necessary  labor.  On« 
.or  two  additional  workers  may  be  employed  at  peak  season. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  per  factory,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Table  4,  was  bet^veen  12  and  15  employees  in  1939.  Only  three  percent 
of  all  establishjnents  in  the  industry  averaged  more  than  50  wage  earners  per 
plant.  The  relatively  small  size  of  many  factories  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  over  tv/o-fifths  of  the  establishments  employed  five  or  less  wa-o  earn- 
ers, but  this  group  accounted  for  merely  11  percent  of  the  v/age  tarncro. 
About  84  percent  employed  an  average  of  20  wage  earners  or  less  per  cstab- 
lisb-mont  but  accounted  for  less^than  half  of  all  of  the  v/orkers  in  the 
industry. 

The  Schiffli  division,  one  of  the  most  highly  mechanized  branches, 
employs  an  average  of  only  nine  ^mgc  earners"  per  establishment,  while  the 

trimmings  and  stamped  art  goods"  division  which  includes  tucking,  pleating 
stitc.ang,  etc.,  has  an  average  of  about  15  wage  e arners.  IJorc  than  half  of 
all  of  the  establishments  in  the  Schiffli  division  employ  less  than  six  ^mire 
earners,  whereas  about  ohe-third  of  the  "trimmings  and  stamped  art  -oods" 
firms  employ  five  or  less  workers.  *" 


C10,664) 


(10,664) 
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y-um'ber  of  Wage  Earnera 


The  available  data  on  wage  Garners  cover  only  factory  workers.  The 
Census  does  not  collect  information  on  home  workers  who  represent  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  wage  earners  in  the  hand  emhroidery  branch  of  the  In- 
dustry. Estimates  on  to  the  number  of  home  workers  in  this  industry  vary 
widely.  The  available  data  on  home  work  are  presented  in  the  special  section 
on  that  subject.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  Census  for  1939  reported  an  aver- 
age of  17,828  wage  earners  ^d  1,949  salaried  w'orkers  (other  than  salaried 
officers),  a  total  of  about  SC^OOO -wcaterlfei  In  1939,  3,750  v/age  earners  vrere  en- 
ployed  in  Schiffli  shops,  4,797  in  "embroidery  ^  other  than  Schiffli"  plants, 
and  9,281  in  "trimmings  and  stomped  art  goods"  establishments. 

Manufacturers,  trade  associations  and  unions  in  the  various  brrmches 
of  the  industry,  in  response  to  inquiries  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
W?5ge  and  Hour  Division,  have  estimated  th.-'t  at  present  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,000  wage  earners  in  Schiffli  factories.  1,500  in  Swips  hand-machin* 
shops,  10,000  in  pleating,  stitching,  Bonnaz  and  hand  embroidery  factories, 
2,500  in  binding,  piping  and  trimming  establishments,  and  400  or  500  in 
stamped  art  goods  establishments,  or  a  total  of  18,500  wage  earners,  exclusive 
of  hoihe  workers.  This  •stimated  total  is  almost  identical  with  the  Census 
data  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  1939. 

Regional  Locations  of  the  Embroideries  Industry 

The  embroideries  industry  has  alwaj^s  been  concentrated  in,  or  near, 
the  centers  of  the  women's  apparel  industry.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  more  than 
81  percent  of  all  establishments,  employing  74  percent  of  the  wage  earners 
and  salaried  workers  and  accounting  for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  value  of 
products  and  receipts  for  contract  work,  were  located  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  according  to  Census  of  Manufactures  data  for  1939.  With  the  exception 
of  Illinois  which  had  about  four  percent  of  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments and  six  percent  of  the  total  nianber  of  workers,  not  more  than  four  pe»^ 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  or  workers  were  located  in  any  one 
of  the  other  19  states  in  which  the  industry  is  carried  on. 

Although  the  Census  coverage  in  1939  was  more  extensive  than  in 
1937,  little  change  was  recorded  in  the  .geographic  distribution  of  establish- 
ments, the  average  number  of  workers  employed,  or  the  value  of  products. 
In  1937,  83  percent  of  the  establishments,  employing  74  percent  of  the  wage 
earners  and  accounting  for  73  percent  of  the  value  of  products  were  located 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Snbroidery  establishments  in  New  Jersey  are  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  production  of  Schiffli  machine  and  Swiss  hand-machine  products. 
In  1939,  concerns  in  New  Jersey  represented  82  percent  of  all  of  the  Schiffli 
-establishments  in  the  United  States  and  accounted  for  74  percent  of  the  wage 
earners  and  76  percent  of  the  value  of  products  and  receipts  for  contract 
work  (Table  6). 

Most  of  the  establishments  in  "embroideries  -  other  than  Schiffli 
machine  products"  division  of  the  industry  are  Bonnaz  and  hand  embroidery 
concerns  located  mainly  in  New  York.  As  shown  in  Table  7,  approximately  69 
percent  of  the  establishments,  employing  73  percent  of  the  wage  earners,  and 
with  almost  76  percent  of  the  value  of  products  were  located  in  New  York. 
The  establishments  located  in  New  Jersey  were  almost  exclusively  hand-machine 
embroidery  establishments, 
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New  York  Is  also  the  center  of  the  production  of  "trimmings  (not 
made  in  textile  mills)  and  stamped  art  goods"  ttable  8),  l/  In  19S9,  approxi- 
mately threo-fo\irth8  of  the  establishments  in  this  division,  employing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  earners  and  producing  59  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
products  were  located  in  that  state.  The  remaining  27  percent  of  establish- 
ments were  located  in  83  other  states.  These  firms,  however,  produced  41 
percent  of  the  value  of  products.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
ths.t  a  number  of  large  binding,  trimming  and  *tanped  art  goods  establishments 
are  located  outside  New  York, 

No  data  arc  available  on  the  number  of  trimming  or  the  number  of 
stamped  art  goods  estpblishments  as  distinct  from  the  combined  Census  c^roup- 
ing  of  "trimmings  nnd  stamped  art  bOocLs"  for  1939.  A  special  tabulation  of  the 
1937  data  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  the  Wage  pnd  Hour 
Division  showed  that  146  binding  ^nd  piping  establishments  were  included  in 
the  1937  data.  Ninety  of  these  factories  were  located  in  New  York.  Informa- 
tion recently  obtained  from  representatives  in  the  industry  indicates  that 
there  nre  probably  about  110  establishments  in  Hew  York  at  the  present  time. 


jj     This  division  also  covers  pleating  and  stitching,  as  well  as  bindings. 
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Table  8.—  Tr.ii!!mings  (not  made  in  textile  mills)  and  Stamped 
Art  Goods:  Distribution  of  Establishients,  Wage 
.  Earners  and "Value  of  Products  and  Receipts  for 
Contract  TTork,  by  States,  1937  and  1959. 


State 


Establishnents 


1939 


Total 

Nf  t:  York 
Other  states 

Illinois     i 

IlassachusGtts  ' 

Hew  Jorscy        • 

Pcnns^avania    | 

California 

!tissouri 

Ohio 

lliclTigan 

All  other 

I 


62S 

456 
166 

29 

28 
22c/ 

21 
13 
10 
■  9 
45/ 
30  d/ 


1937 


Wage  earners  *  Value  of  products  and 

I  receipts  for  contract  work 


1959 


486  a/ 

370 
116 

22 

17 
10 

JLw 

17 

9 

6 

5 
18  e/ 


9,^81 

6,246 
5,035 

532 

571 
207 


1937 


1939 


150 
166 
147 
3£6 
671 


8,490 

5,811 
2,679 

y 
y 


1937 


38,648,684  39,151,855 

.-.  \ 
22,311,800  i  24 y 624, 504 
15,336,884  14,507,551 


2,748,703 

2,517,755 

420,506 

•1,558,866 

448,413 

873,600 

448,000 

2,450,012 

4,591,224 


y 
y 


Percent 


New  York 
Other  states 

niinois 
Massachusetts 
Ni>v  Jersey 
R.'iinsj'-lvania 
California 
All  other 


73,3 
26.7 

4.7 

4.5 

6.5 
5.4 
2.1 
S.5 


76.1 
23.9 

4.5 
3.5 
2.1 
2.5 
3.5 
7.3 


67.3 
32.7 

5.7 
6.2 
2.2 
2.6 
1.6 
14.4 


63.4 
31.6 


59.0 
41.0 

7.1 
6.5 
1.1 
3.5 
1.2 
21.6 


62.9 
37.1 

b/ 


•  » 


Soiircc 


Census  of  l^fenufacturcs 


a/  235  of  there  establishments  produced  tucking,  pleating  and  hemstitching, 

b/  Data  not  avaiJable. 

c/  Separate  state  fa.gures  do  not  include  data  for  two  establishments  in 

Nov;  Jersey,  or  for  one  in  Michigan. 
^    Connecticut,  2  ostablishnentsj  Indiana,  1;  Iov;a,  1;  Maryland,  6;  Michigan, 

Ij  Minnesota,  2;  Nebraska,  I5  Now  Jersey,  2;  Oiaahoma,  1;  Oregon,  2; 

Texas,  3j  Tennessee,  I5  Virginia,  I3  'Vashington,  3;  Vfisconsin,  3. 
$/    itarj-'land,  3;  Mnncsota,  3j  Texas,  3;  Wisconsin,  2;  Connecticut,  Tennessee, 

Virginia,  Washington,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  1  establishment  each. 


(10,664) 


^ji.  xaaxixuii  b  ov'xi5x.s  xa  "cno  women's  appc.roJL  industry  to  give  cci 
tlon  to  ^ho  goverrmeat's  conservation  prorrran  of  wool,  rayon,  a 
textiles  8Jid  its  vital  effects  upon  vrone-i's  fashions .i/      If  fab 
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FACTORS  PERTINE^TT  TO  BiE  DETERMINATION  OF  IIIIIBiDM  WAGES 

For  t?io  past  few  years,  t^ie  production  and  use  of  embroideries 
has  experienced  a  marlied  upvirard  s^.7ing.  From  interviews  vrith  representa- 
tive manufactiTrers  in  the  spring  of  1942  it  Yra.s  learned  that  Swiss  hpjid- 
machine  embroidery  factories  have  been  working  at  an  accelerated  rate 
since  the  ourtailmont  of  imports  from  China,  the  Philippine  Islands  c.rA 
Europe,  and  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico.  Schiffli  machine  establishments 
have  begun  to  reproduce  the  embroidery  on  infants*  drosses  fomerlj'-  pcr- 
for:"ied  by  hand  ir  the  Philippine  Islands.  No  consumer  resistance  has  boon 
noted  because  of  the  substitution.  Stamped  art  goods  oitablishnonts  have 
li'coiTiso  increased  the  volume  of  their  business  by  about  ton  percent  in 
the  past  year,  largely  because  of  the  curtailment  of  partly  embroidered 
gross  point  pattorne  formerly  iiiportcd  from  China,  Austria  and  Franco. 

The  apparel  consultant  of  the  Textile,  Cleth5^r„  and  Leather 
Division  of  tho  ITar  Production  Board  in  a  recent  address  urge-:',  a  group 
of  fashion  stylists  in  the  women* s  apparol  industry  to  give  considera- 

and  cotton 
—  fabrics  be- 
came more  smplified,  especially  with  the  limitation  ir  the  use  of  dyes 
for  prints,  he  felt  the  use  of  hand-^work  and  embroideries  might  be  the 
medium  necessary  to  achieve  individuality.  Because  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  other  materials  for  bolts,  buckles,  buttons  and  similar 
decorative  accessories,  Borjiaz  enbrcidcry,  stitching  and  hand  ombroidory 
c.ro  bomg  used  increasingly  as  substitutes.  Since  there  is  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  materials  that  nay  be  used  for  skirts,  tho  nloating 
branch  of  tho  industry  may  bo  adversely  affected  by  the  conservation 
proi^ram.  Dress  manufacturers,  however,  are  still  having  skirts  pleated 
but  the  nunber  of  pleats  and  the  depth  of  the  inlays  are  restricted. 

It  seems  rather  remote  to  relate  the  embroideries  industry 
directly  to  the  war  program.  The  :7ar  effort  has,  hov/over,  given  inpetus 
to  certain  branches  of  the  Industry.  Chevrons,  insignia  and  other 
emblems  attached  to  military  uniforms  or  outfits  and  for  defense 
activities  are  largely  produced  on  Schiffli  machines.   Insi^ia  for 
officers »  uniforms  are  hand  ombroiderod.   In  addition,  largo  quantities 
of  bindings  are  being  produced  for  gas  masks,  tents,  nettings,  legpinKs. 
blankets  and  uniforms.  00  &  . 

?ZJ-.gj:iJL^J-Qs  and  Restrictions  ia  the  Use  of  Ilaterials 

Because  of  national  defense  requirements,  drastic  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  some  materials  utilized  by  the  embroideries  industry. 
Since  the  output  of  some  ooinmedities  is  at  present  insufficient  to  meet 
tne  total  defense  needs  and  existing  civilian  demand,  prohibition  and 
allocation  of  tho  use  of  certain  com::ioditie3  have  been  ordered  by  tho 
War  Production  Board. 


1/  E.  Stanley  Marcus,  New  York  Times,  February  18,  1942. 
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Priori+ios  regulations  anplv  to  the  dirtribution  of  rayon  yarns. 
After  government  demands  have  been  provided  for,    specified  anounts  are 
to  bo  set  aside  for  civilian  deiaands.     Beginning  April  1,   1942,   each 
producer  sot  aside  a  specific  part  of  his  supnl^^  to  be  ia"?.d3  available 
to  doiaeotic  -.rianufactiii'erj  o.^  textile  products  to  replace  silk  or  nylon. 
Part  of  his  suppl;.   is  to  ho  held  by  the  producer  for  disposition  accord- 
ing to  specific  allocations  to  be  issued  by  the  Diroctor  of  Indiistry 
Oporations.     This  necessarily  limits  the  anount  of  ra'"ons  and  rayon 
throad  that  will  bo  available  to  tlio  ombroidcrics  industry. 

Under  Order  Ifo .  M-9(c)  of  the  War  Production  Board,    offoctivo 
March  31,   1£42,    covering  oop^or  and  coppor  baso  alloys,   tho  manufacturo 
of  "braos  nailhcuds   is  prohibited.      Invcntorijs  of  nailhoads  have  boon 
frozon.   tho  'Jar  Production  Board  ho-viag  rulod  that  stocks  on  hand  camiot 
bo  utilizod- 

Tho  u-o  of   dlt  braido     which  usually  have  an  aluniinun  baso 
has  boon  rosbrictod.     There  has  also  been  restriction  in  the  use  of  nost 
dyes,   but  dyers  of  sil!:  tlireads  have  been  using  substitutes  or  Uniting 
colors  to  d^'e-:  wraoh  h^ve  not  been  restricted.      Instead  of  matching 
colored  threads  for  eribroidery,   there  has  been  a  tendency  to  contrast 
colors . 

Ho  legal  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  use  of  cotton 
yarns  and  cotton  fabrics.     Limitation  of  the  supply  of  these  coinmoditios 
is  du©  prinarily  to  tho  convorsion  of  mills  for  the  production  of  cotton 
3oods  for  vmr  purposes.     Cotton  varr.s  and  teirtiles  not  required  by  tho 
govormnent  may  still  be  used  for  any  purposes  but  only  limited  quantities 
of  somo  items  are  available. 

Tho  war  effort  -jill  undoubtedly  have  far-roaching  effects  on 
many  of  tho  itons  used  in  tho  croation  of  ombollishmonts,   and  iriay  entirely 
olininato  tho  uso  of  various  raw  materials.     Producors  of  ombroidory, 
howovcr,   ar.j  very  ingonious  in  the  croation  and  utilization  of  no^.T 
designs  and  matorials.     Restriction  of  certain  mtorials  will  no  doubt 
givo  rise  to  thu  dovolopmont  of  no'T  tochniqucs.   and  tho  uso  of  available 
siibstitutos. 

Rise  in  Cost  of  Raw  Matorials 

A  wide  variety  of  raiT  materials,  mainly  of  domestic  origin,  are 
used  in  the  production  of  embroideries.     Beads,    sequins,    soangles, 
bullion  threads     and  "Jap  silk"yw3re  formerly  imported.     The  type  of 
materials  utilized,  however,   depends  priinarily  upon  the  branch  of  the 
industry  and  upon  the  vagaries  of  stylo  and  fashion  trends. 

Domestic  materials,   consisting  primarily  of  cotton  and  rayon 
threads  and  fabrics,   although  available,   have  increased  sharply  in  price 

2/  "Jap  lilk"  is  a  trade  term  used  to  designate  a  background  material 
mhioh  is  lator  chemically  obliterated. 
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because  of  heavy  govormient  demands  for  war  purposes.  Producers  in  the 
industry,  and  dealers  in  supplies  utilized  by  the  industry,  reported  in- 
croescs  ranging  fron  20  to  400-  percent  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
supplies  v^ithin  tho  past  t'.TO  years.  During  this  period,  the  price  of 
cotton  thread  rose  from  a  range  of  $1.25  tS  03.00  a  pound,  to  a  range 
of  »j,2.00  to  ft3.05  a  pound.  Rayon  threads  advanced  from  ^1.25  to  01^50 
a  pound,  and  vraol  yarns  from  l5l.75  to  03. 00  a  po^ond.  Tinsel  thread  in- 
croasod  in  price  from  04  and  ^6   to  about  ."^lE,  soutache  braids  from 
45  cents  to  01.25  and  rattail  cordi-,  used  largely  for  passomontorio 
work,  from  65  cents  to  Ol  a  gross.  Rayons  costing  20  cents  ci  yard  advancod 
to  33  cents  in  1942.  Cotton  nrint  cloth  used  for  bindings  v/hich  cost 
6  and  8  cents  now  costs  10  to  20  cents  a  yard.  The  t)rice  of  needles  for 
uchifi'li  machines  rose  from  ^3.75  to  05.25  a  thousand  and  those  for  S^tIsg 
ha-d-::achinos  from  04.50  to  018.OO  a  thousand.  Tfith  the  e::ception  of 
nailheads,  inanufacturers  intervievred  have,  so  far,  been  able  to  obtain 
most  of  the  materials  and  supplies  required,  though  at  tmes  thore  has 
been  delay  in  delivery. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  mportod  items  is  still  available,  many 
manufacturers  and  clobbers  havinr  built  up  their  irnrontoriec  in  anticipa- 
tion of  cessation  of  imports  froii  abroad.  Large  quantities  of  ombroidoiy 
matorials  v/oro  imported  soon  after  France  ontorod  tho  war.  Tho>-o  is, 
however,  a  shorta-c  of  "Jap  silk"  used  as  a  base  naborial  for  Schiffli 
lacos.   If  Schiffli  lacos  continue  to  bo  made,  "London  Aotz  "  a  chemically 
treated  substitute  produced  in  this  country  mav  have  to  be  used.   This 
highly  inflammable  product  is  now  being  perfected  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
less  of  a  fire  hazard. 

General  Maxdjnum  Price  Re^^ulations 

General  price  increases  have  become  a  tlireat  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  our  economy.   In  order  to  avoid  inflationary  rises,  authority 
was  vested  m  the  Price  Administrator  by  the  Smergencv  Price  Control  Act 
!;,•    a.u   .!^    ^^^'  maximimi  prices  for  commodities  and  services.  Ifcder 
ohis  authority  the  Administrator  issued  General  Imxlmum  Price  Ro-ulcxtions. 

tril'pq  iLp  ^^"^  ^T^'^'t}  ^^^^"^  ^^^°°  Ros^Uations,  Bulletin  No.'l, 
th.n  23,  19<=2  provides  tlrnt  no  person  in  tho  courso  of  trade  or  business 
shall  sexier  deliver  any  commodity  or  service  at  a  price  higher  t'^an  tho 
mximuLi  price  pemitted  by  this  Regulation.   Those  provisions,  vmich 
bocono  oifoctivc  kay  11,  1942,  are  applicable  to  the  onibroiderios  industry. 

>„.^u  s.       ^''''^P^  ^^  otherwise  provided,  the  maximum  price  shall  be  the 
higheso  price  charged  during  i!arch,  1942  for  the  same  or  snailar  comodi- 
ties  or  services,  or  tho  commodity  or  service  most  nearly  like  it.   In 

^^   '^Z^'''^^^^u^T^\''^   '^^'^^'*  commodity  was  not  dealt  in  durinr  ' 
I^rch,  1942,  the  highest  price  clmrged  during  that  month  by  the  most 
closely  competitive,  seller  hi   tho  same  class  shall  prevail. 

4.U     ^.  4.  t   °^^^^^"^3^  is  assumed  to  be  "siinilar"  to  another  commodity  if 
tho ^ first  has  the  s^mo  uso  as  tho  second,  affords  tho  purchacer  generally 
equivalent  serviceability,  and  belongs  to  a  typo  which  would  ordinarily 
bo  sold  in  the  saaao  prico  line.   In  determining  similarity,  difforoncos 
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^merely  in  style  or  design  Turhich  do  not  substejitially  affect  use  or  servioe- 
abilit:"',   or  the  price  line  in  which  such  a  cramodity  would  ordinarily  have 
been  sold,   shall  not  "be  taken  into  account.^/ 

TWien  the  riaximun  price  for  a  commodity/-  cannot  be  established  imder 
Section  2  of  the  Rogulption,   the  price  is  to  be'detomined  in  accordance 
with  Section  3(b),  which  states  that  the  naximun    price  shall  be  a  price  ^ 

dotominod  after  specific  authorization  from  the  Office  of  Prico  Adminis- 
tration.    This  price  shall  bo  subject  to  adjustment  at  any  timo  by  -bhe 
Office  of  Prico  Administration. 

Spno  CoiiipotitivQ  Aspects  of  the  Industry  '  , 

Co-ipotition  within  the  industry 

Bocauso  of  the  rolativo  oaso  of  entry  into  most  branches  of  the 
industry     shops  arc  usually  small  and  arc  frequently  family-oporatod.  * 

Those  factors  account  for  a  hi?h  rato  of  tumoYor.     In  their  struggle  for 
cxistonco,   compotition  i.3  exceedingly  koon.     As  a  rosult,   oricos  aro  ofton 
doprossod  and  Irbor  standards  lowored,   and  manufacturers  who  attempt  to 
maintain  fair  labor  standards  are  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

■f 

In  an  inuMstry  in  which  about  75  percent  of  the  establishments 
are  contract  shops,  little  capital  investment  is  required  for  entrance 
into  business.  A  few  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
other  incidental  equipment  is  the  major  capital  outlay,  little  capital 
being  required  for  material.  Threads  and  ynrns  can  bo  obtained  on  ^ 

crocUt  as  needed,  and  at  times  aro  provided  by  the  jobber  or  contractor 
for  whom  \TOr^:  iiiay  bo  sub-contractod.  Shops  aro  usually  established  in 
tho  least  dosirt\blo  lofts  at  Ioyt  rentals.  Besides  producers  who  oporato 
shops,  several  hundred  distributors  have  no  established  places  of  business, 
utilizing  homo  workers  as  their  sole  oraployoos.  Practically  no  capital        ^ 
is  required  for  the  latter  typo  of  business. 

Tho  most  costly  invostnents  for  machinery  and  equipment  are  ro- 
quired  in  the  Schiffli  branch  of  tlie  industry.  An  initial  payment,  however,  of 
^500  can  effectuate  tlie  purchase  of  one  of  these  machines.  Since  the 
expense  of  installation  of  this  machine  is  costly,  it  is  customary  for 
machines  to  be  cold  to-^ether  with  the  shop.  Ovmership  of  shops  my  havo 
shifted  in  recent  years,  but  the  location  and  number  of  establishments  has 
remained  fairly  stationary.  Used  machines  which  could  be  procured  for 
v2,500  in  1940  now  conmand  05,000  to  ^6,000.  Expansion  in  this  brarch 
of  tho  industry  is  now  limited,  by  tho  cessation  of  imports  of  tho  machines 
which  aro  mamfacturod  exclusively  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Practically  no  new  shops  have  boon  established  in  the  3^-/1  ss  * 

hand-iachino  embroidery  division  of  the  industry  witJiin  the  past  two  years, 
hand-mohine  esibroidory  has  been  largely  suoerseded  by  the  high-speed 
automatic,  power-driven  Schiffli  machine  products.  The  use  of  hand-machine 


1/    The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,  Bulletin  No.  1,  April  28  1942 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Sections  2(a)  and  2(b).  ' 
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embroidery  is  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  enbroidery  of  handker- 
chiefs, art  linens  and  children's  apparel.   Kicso  hand-operated  machines 
are  readily  available  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  Tv/o  years  ago  used 
mchincs  could  bo  purchased  for  about  $100,  but  the  price  nov;  ranges  from 
$.300  to  05OO.   Like  tho  Schiffli  machines,  those  machines  aro  manufactured 
abroad,  and  no  machines  have  been  imported  for  many  years. 

A  cash  investment  of  $500  to  ^1,000  will  equip  a  pleating  ostab- 
lishincnt.  New  combination  pleating  machines  cost  about  0875,  but  at 
present  many  used  roachinos  aro  obtainable  at  less  than  §600 .  Steanboxes, 
Ti^en  ncv/,  cost  ii^250  or  more,  fluting  machines  about  1^90.  A  further  invest- 
nont  of  about  (JlOO  vfill  furnish  tho  required  tables  and  patterns  mth 
which  to  start.  Pleating  i^ianufacturerG  usually  combine  stitching  and 
tracking  with  their  operations.  I!a chines  essential  for  these  processes 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  additional.  Although  capital 
investment  for  entrance  into  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  relatively 
low,  distributors  of  equipment  reported  that  fev/  new  factories  have  been 
established  in  the  past  few  years. 

Some  of  the  optional  equipment  in  the  bindings  branch  of  the 
industry  is  expensive,  a  multiple-Iaiifo  cutting  machine  costing  about 
§3,000,  Entrance  into  this  branch,  ho^.7evcr,  also  requires  little  initial 
investment.  The  Lover  bias  binding  machine,  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  equipment,  may  be  rented  on  a  j^rdagc  basis  at  a  minimum  annual 
rental  of  $450,  payable  on  a  laonthly  basis,  (the  minimum  charge  doocnds 
upon  tho  units  produced) >   This  machine  has  simplified  the  production 
of  bindings  and  has  made  production  more  economical  by  tho  saving 
of  material.  Additional  equipment  may  be  purchased  for  a  fow  hundred 
dollars. 

Tho  fairly  low  cost  of  stitching,  shirring  and  Bonnaz  machines, 
and  tho  still  lower  cost  of  used  machines,  permits  the  entry  into  this 
branch  by  the  investment  of  a  dovm  payment  of  a  fow  hundi-od  dollars. 

Equipment,  consisting  of  simple  machines  and  tools,  is" a  minor 
cost  in  tho  ostablishmenb  of  stamped  art  goods  plants.  Practically  all 
producers  of  stamped  art  goods  are  regular  manufactiirors  vfho   provide  tho 
basic  materials.  A  limited  number  of  largo  firmr.  produce  the  bulk  of 
all  products  in  tho  stamped  art  goods  industry,  and  relatively  few  now 
firms  have  entered  the  industry  for  some  j^cars. 

Competition  from  sources  outside  continental  Iftiited  States 
Foreign  competition 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  has  practically  cut  off  the  foreign   ' 
sources  of  competition.  Some  branch  of  the  industry,  particularly 
Swiss  hand-?iachine  embroidery,  have  heretofore  definitely  felt  the  imDact 
of  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  and  imports  from  China  and  the  Philipoiie 
Islands.  * 

Although  data  on  foreign  imports  are  available  for  as  late  as   • 
September,  1941,  no  true  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  value  of 
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foreign  imports  and  domestic  production.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Coumerce  includes  in  the  value  of  products  figure  for  foreign 
imports  the  value  of  the  garment  or  article  on  which  the  embroidery  is 
performed.  The  Census  of  B&muf actures ,  on  the  other  hand,  incl\xies  only 
the  value  of  garments,  articles  or  fabrics  on  which  the  embroidery  is 
done  in  regular  astablislmients.  Receipts  for  contract  work  represent 
merely  receipts  for  work,  and  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  malse  vp  the  garment,  article  or  fabric. 

The  value  of  imports  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  articles 
for  consimption, by  major  groups,  including  duty-free  imports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  are  shovm  in  Table  9.  (Sliipments  from  Puerto  Rico 
are  shown  in  a  separate  table.)  jlfter  a  decline  in  1938  and  1939  the 
value  of  imports  rose  in  194-0  to  within  four  percent  of  the  value  in 
1937.  Data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  not  available  for  pub- 
lication for  the  entire  year  of  19A1.  Comparison  of  the  value  of  imports 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  194-0  and  1941  shows  only  a  slight  decrease 
for  19A1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  imports  of  some  types  of  embroideries 
have  steadily  declined.  Embroideries  with  beads  or  spangles,  largely 
imported  from  Europo,  have  practically  ceased  since  the  fall  of  Franco. 
On  the  other  hand,  ornamented  wearing  apparel  shoTTcd  relatively  littlo 
fl\K5tuation  from  1937  to  194-0.  However,  the  value  of  wearing  apparel 
imports  frcHii  the  Philippine  Islands  increased,  whereas  the  value  from 
other  countries  decreased  during  this  period.  In  1937,  Imports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  accounted  for  65  percent  of  ornamented  wearing  appeu?el 
and  in  1940,  81  percent. 

The  value  of  imports  of  ornamented  handkerchiefs  increased  from 
13,688,793  in  1937  to  $4,330,593  in  1940.  The  level  of  imports' for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1940  and  1941  remained  about  the  same. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  of  embroidered  articles 
of  cotton,  including  wearing  apparel,  but  excluding  handkerchiefs,  in 
1937,  were  duty-free  Imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  (Table  10), 
After  rising  to  81  percent  in  1938  these  imports  dropped  to  76.1  per- 
cent in  1940.  A  comparison  of  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1940 
and  1941  shows  a  still  further  decline  of  about  5.5  percentage  points 
in  1941. 

During  similar  periods,  imports  of  these  same  articles  from 
China,  which  represented  about  14  percent  of  the  total  imports  in  1937, 
declined  in  1938  but  increased  steadily  thereafter  until  they  represented 
ftbout  17  percent  of  all  imports  in  1940.  For  the  first  nine  months  in 
1941,  imports  from  China  had  risen  to  almost  one -quarter  of  all  embroidered 
cotton  Imports.  Except  for  Switzerland,  imports  from  all  other  sources 
were  negligible. 

Value  of  imports  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  articles  or 
fabrics,  other  than  cotton,  but  exclusive  of  liandkerchiefs,  are  shown 
in  Table. U,  In  1940,  about  two- thirds  of  these  imports  came  from  China. 
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Table  ID..- 


V^ 


^lue  o.f  Imports,  for  Consumtion,  of 
Enbroideries,  Embroidered  Articles  or 
Ribrics,  Other  than  Cotton,  by  Speci- 
fied Countries,  1958  and  1940.  a/ 


Coijntr^/  of  origin 


1940  b/ 


1933 


Total 


CJiina 

Japan 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Krance 

Italy 

Canary  Islcjids 

Philippine  Islands  c/ 

United  KLngdon 
Other  countries 


??.3,420,245 

2,271,724 
195,957 
445,668 
85,793 
54,547 
110,26«c 
179,938 

21,133 
55,313 


$5,075,544 

1,725,904 
538,983 
283,435 
188,159 
156,257 
163,066 
60,563 

23,510 
122,467 


Source :     Compiled  fi'om  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Conanerce. 

a/    These  imports  include  articles  of  linen,   silk,  rayon,  wool 
and  metal.     They  exclude  handkercbdefs,  but.  include  apparel 
and  wool  imports  from  Iran  and  Turkey  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rugs, 

b/    PTGliriinary 

c/    Duty-free  shipments. 
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Imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  China  compete  normally,  to 
some  extent,  with  SchifTli  machine  products,  and  more  extensively  with 
Swiss  hand-machine  embroidery  produced  in  continental  United  States. 
Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  these  sources  of  import  com- 
petition have  been  practic£.lly  eliminated.  By  special  arrangements 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Axis  Powers,  the  S^riss  government  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  using  shipping  facilities  for  the  trans- 
port of  a  limited  type  and  qimntity  of  materials  and  products.  A  small 
amount  of  embroidered  materials  are  therefore  being  imported  from  this 
soTirce, 

Shipments  from  Puerto  Rico 

The  wage  order  for  embroider ios  produced  in  continental 
United  States  docs  not  apply  to  Puerto  Rico.  A  special  industry  com- 
mittee to  determine  wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico,  after  investigating 
conditions  on  the  islaad,  made  separate  recommendations  for  minimum 
wage  rates  in  the  needlework  industries .  These  recomiicndations  became 
effective  on  December  2,  1940.  Those  v/hich  affect  the  ombroidcries 
industry  range  froa  a  ninimum  of  12-J-  cunts  an.  hour  for  hand  sewing, 
including  various  forms  of  enbroidory  on  handkerchiefs  and  household 
art  linen,  cotton  underwear,  rayon  or  other  synthetic  fibre,  and  in- 
fants' apd  children's  r/ear,  to  15  cents  an  hour  for  similar  operations 
on  silk  undorTJcar,  Che  wage  rate  for  all  other  operations  on  these 
articles  and  on  wearing  apparel  and  accessories,  whether  made  by  hand 
or  machine  embroidered,  was  set  at  a  niniziiun  of  20  cents  an  hour. 

Most  of  the  apparol  and  other  articles  shipped  from  Puerto  Rico 
contain  some  form  of  hand  embroidery.  Like  all  other  inports  and  ship- 
ments, the  value  of  the  entire  garments  or  articles  is  known,  but  no  data 
are  available  on  the  value  of  the  embroidery  alone. 

In  1937,  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  October/  1938,  the  total  value  of  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  of 
all  needlework  which  probably  contained  sorie  forni  of  embroidery  was 
about  $15,300,000  (Table  12).  During  1938,  a  deprecsion  year,  the  value 
dropped  to  less  than  $12,000,000.  In  1939,  shipments  rose  to  about 
$14,400,000.  r^anufacturers  and  jobbers  apparently  were  able  to  underbid 
continental  concerns  and  production  in  the  needlework  industries  in- 
creased. In  1940,  shipments  dropped  abruptly.  This  decline  v/as  largely 
attributed  to  the  \mwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  produce  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  statutory  minimxim. 

The  production  of  some  articles,  guch  as  art  linens,  ceased 
completely.  Shipments  of  women's  apparel  of  all  fabrics,  including 
dresses,  underwear,  children's  dresses  and  nightwear,  which  were  valued 
at  more  than  |12,500,000  in  1937,  fell  to  approximately  one -third  that 
amount  by  1940.  The  decline  in  the  quantity  of  articles  shipped  was 
even  more  severe.  Over  a  million  dozens  of  cotton  nightgowns  and  pajamas 
were  shipped  in  1937.  By  1940,  the  quantity  had  dropped  to  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dozens ,  Shipments  of  cotton  dresses,  skirts  and 
waists  declined  ffom  about  359,000  dozens  in  1937  to  only  about  7,900 


I 
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Products 


Total,   all  needlRwork 

Cotton  Manufactures,   total 
Dresses,   skirts,  waists 
Ifedenrear 
Children's  dresses 
Nightgomis  and  pajamas 
Handkerchiefs 
Bridge  sets 

Luncheon  cloths,   scarfs,   etc. 
Towels 

Sheets  and  pillow  cases 
Other 

Linen  Mhnufactures.    total 
Wearing  Appar«-:1 
Handkerchiefs 
Bridge  sets 

Luncheon  cloths,   scarfs,   etc. 
Other 

Silk  Manuf-icturcs.   total 
Dresses 
Blouses 
Underwear 
Other 

Miscellaneous,   total 

Palm  beach  handkerchiefs 
Rayon  handkerchiefs 
Rayon  manufactures 


Tfcble  12. — Shipments  of  Selected  Items   of  Needlework     a/  from  Puerto  Rico  to   the  United  States,  1937   to  1941, 


Quantity  in  dozens 


1937 


1938 


1939 


359,056 
195,385 j 
569,459  ! 
1,182,392  1 
2,154,658  i 
4,462  ' 
11,199 
18,203 
117,551 


149,  30-1 

113,609 

330,817 

684,947 

2,528,073 

5,011 

811 

1,987 

34,665 


3,010 
26,350 

81,475 


20,793 

111,539 

512,246 

418,013 

3,686,113 

3,448 

4,413 

3,912 

112,035 


.  Jan, -Sept, I    Jan. -Sept,    ( 
1940b/    1940  b/     J      1941b/ 


Value 


2,060,925 
30,249 
49,632 


1,7U7 

16,516 
121,5^13 


2,310 


7,879 

172,834 

340,586 

2'M,350 

?, 702,860 


I 


1,307,005 


1,839 
12,258 
64,915 


1,006 


7,474 
166,615 
335,830 

2,553,689 


1,729, 7! '6 


1,745 
11,264 
60,502 


1,006 


6,675 

89,606 

125,301 

1,739,707 


1,053,047 


Source;     Compiled  from  ufficial  statistics  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
a/    All  items  may  possibly  include  some  erabroirlery  wcrk, 
p     b/    Preliminary, 


1937 


ii'.15, 286,857 

13,676.425 

2,776,636 

951,288 

2,342,590 

5,428,416 

1,591,135 

18,498 

50^440 

32,890 

399,653 

74,813 

547.110 
22,108 

473,618 

33,255 

12 

10,117 

1.063.322 
420,102 

600,953 
42,267 


1930 


1939    j  1940  b/ 


$11,919,055 

0.741.355 

1,363,753 

5-42,145 

1,270,117 

3,362,732 

2,012,613 

56,913 

1,160 

2,540 

104, ';79 

19,395 

1.147.737 

10,510 

1,080,853 

3,330 

4,928 

48,115 

2.029.963 
107,563 
5-42,974 

1, as, 022 

166,404 


$14,394,469 

7.299.897 

268,892 

635,.698 

1,648,218 

1,476,771 

2,892,772 

13,040 

15,911 

13,872 

271,879 

62,844 

4.037.672 
2,262 

3,552,019 
144,905 
197,222 
140,464 

3.016.509 


74,: 


,-.,320 
336,606 
427,753 
177,  < 


2,427;; 


'  •  c> . 


a  30 


40.391 


4,596 
35,795 


$8,878,532 

4.011,949 
206,633 
602,161 
910,552 
872,338 

2,212,265 


1,037 
2,390,405 


1,671.641 

66,793 

261,722 

1,343,126 


3.500 
3,500 


Jan .-Sept. 
1940  b/ 


T 


$7,569,765 

3.741.553 
201,429 
563,516 
903,737 


2,052,376 


2.252.061 

957 

2,251,904 


1,571.846 

62,837 

247,507 

1,261,502 


3.500 
3,500 


Jan,— Sept t 
19. 


i,-Sep1 
J41b/ 


$5,207,939 

2,793.982 
172,104 
296,557 
514,127 

1,316,194 


1.^73.161 

2,134 
1,570,977 


919.796 
66,336 

166,169 
633,291 
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dozens  in  194.0,  while  silk  drejses  fell  from  about  27,000  dozens  to  less 
than  2,000  dozens  during  the  sane  period.  On  the  other  hand,  handkerchiefs 
of  cotton  and  linen,  which  represented  about  13  percent  of  the  total  yqIvs 
of  shipments  in  1937,  more  than  tripled  in  value  by  1939.  Handkerchiefs 
represented  over  50  percent  of  the  value  of  all  shipments  in  194-0  (Table  12), 

More  recent  data  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1941.  show  a  further 
sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  shiments.  Handkerchiefs  continued  to  con- 
stitute the  most  important  item  of  trade,  representing  64.  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  shipments. 

In  terms  of  value  of  product  and  quantity,  nhipmonts  of  children's 
dresses  experienced  a  sharp  decrease  from  1937  to  1941.'  A  comparison  of 
the  first  nine  months  of  194-0  with  the  same  period  in  1941  shows  a  decline 
in  shipments  of  about  4-3  percent  by  value,  and  63  percent  by  quantity. 

Reports  from  a  territorial  roprcsontative  in  Puerto  Rico  ^   indi- 
cate that  the  bulk  of  the  needle  r/ork  done  on  the  Island  is  in  the  hand- 
kerchief branch,  and  that  hand  rolling  is  practically  the  only  operation 
performed.  Formerly,  the  initialing  of  liandkoichlefs  was  dona  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  but  most  of  this  type  of  v/ork  ^ms  later  diverted  to 
China. 

Recently  a  considerable  proportion  of  handkerchiefs  have  been 
machine -rolled  by  blind-stitch  machines,  but  the  comers  still  have  to 
bo  hand-rolled.  One  large  firm  has  patented  a  machine  Y/hich  Biakcs  liighly 
satisfactory  machine -rolled  edges,  cren  turning  corners  which  are  defi- 
nitely in  the  class  of  the  hand-made  article.  A.i  late  as  Ifcrch,  19/2, 
machines  of  this  type  wore  not  in  use  in  Puerto  Rico  but  plans  for  their 
use  were  being  made. 

Producers  of  hand,  Swiss  hand -machine,  and  Schiffli  embroidery 
on  the  mainland  have  always  ma5jitained  that  they  have  met  with  unfair 
competition  as  a  result  of  thece  shipments,  produced  by  low-paid  and 
underpaid  workers.  For  the  past  year  or  more,  however,  Schiffli  and 
Swiss  hand -machine  manufacturers  have  benefited  by  the  general  reduc- 
tion in  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  and  imports  from  other  countries, 
mainly  Cliina  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Hand-machine  embroiderers 
are  now  working  on  a  much  fuller  schedule,  primarily  on  handkerchiefs, 
but  to  some  extent  on  children's  wear,  while  Schiffli  machine  producers 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  embroidery  of  undenTear.  The  latter  estab- 
lishments are  also  beginning  to  produce  types  of  embroidery  on  infants' 
dresses  formerly  done  by  hand  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  elsewhere. 


i/  Report  to  the  Administrator  from  Samuel  Miller,  Acting  Assistant 
Territorial  Representative  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  Puerto 
Rico,  March  17,  1941. 
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Learners 

Section  14  of  tha  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  for  cub- 
minimum  ratos  for  loarners  umdsr  certain  conditions  and  imdor  pro?3cribed 
lirdtations.  Prior  to  May  1941,  havr^vor ,   no  applications  \7er-3  received 
by  the  ITage  and  >!our  Di\-ision  for  learnor  certificates  in  any  branch  of 
the  emcroideriec  industry.  In  May  1941,  a  stjrios  of  infonnal  confer- 
oncos  Y;ene  bold  to  determine  the  neods  for  loarnors  in  somo  industry  divi- 
sions. In  branch js  whoro  union  apjroomonts  pro-^ndod  for  loarninr  poriode 
at  spocifiod  wago  lovols,  at  or  abovo  tho  minimian  vmgj  ordor,  no  cjrti- 
ficatjs  woro  nocossary  to  omploy  Ijarnors.  After  conforjncjs  rrith  the 
association  of  hcoid-rachino  jmbroidorors  of  Passaic,  I'ovr   Jirsoy,  provi- 
sions v.-orj  mad  J  for  thj  jmploym.:^nt  of  two  Ijamors,  for  a  pjriod  of  six 
Trooks'  dui-ation,  ivithin  six  r.onths,  in  an-/  0110  ostablislTni:;nt  in  this 
arja.  All  othjr  applications  from  th^  jmbroidori js  industry  arj  d^^tv^r- 
ninod  on  thoir  orm.   mjrits  and  particular  circumstancos. 

Ljanur  cortificatos  ar  j  not  rrantod  for  jobs  roquirin?:  little 
skill  or  a  short  traininf  period  of   120  hours  or  loss.  Tor   dojs  th.) 
Division  authorizj  omploymont  of  learnors  at  sub-mininiuT.  waf<-js  for  short 
pook  season  work. 

The  impact  of  the  ivar  program  has  a-.rravated  tlie  labor  supply 
in  only  limit jd  areas  of  the  country  producin;-  embroideries.  T/ar  indus- 
tries that  might  possibly  drain  the  typo  of  labor  supr>ly  utilized  in  the 
industry  have  not  developed  to  any  cor.sidjrabl j  -jxtjnt  in  Hew  York  City, 
the  most  important  center  in  the  production  of  embroideries.  In  Northern 
Jleir  Jersey,  however,  war  industries  have  attr'.xcted  sonj  vorkers  fron  the 
Schiffli  and  Svriss  hand-irachin )  branches  of  the  industry,  and  limited  the 
potential  labor  reserve.   Tlie  result  has  b  .en  a  general  increase  in  the 
ira^e  level  as  a  rieans  of  rrLaininr  the  employees  in  these  lov/er  v/age 
seal  J  branchjs  of  th.  industry.  Since  relatively  fe\r  Ij^arners  in  these 
divisions  vail  accept  emplo^/nent  at  less  than  the  prevr.ilin^.  ninimuci  wage 


fe77  employers  have  recently  applijd  for  l.;arrer  certificates  or 


for  rene-tfvals  of  previous  certificates. 

From  l/'ay,  1941,  to  May  1942,  requests  for  learner  certificates 
werj  reciivjd  from  87  es tablisiimjnts  in  th^  embroideries  industry*-,  locat- 
ed in  12  states.  'Then  experienced  -.Torkers  are  available  in  occupations 
for  which  learners  are  requested,  certificates  are  denied.  For  this  rea- 
son, no  applications  were  approved  for  firms  in  Chicago  or  re*-;  Yorh  City, 
from  v;hich  about  one-third  of  the  requests  v/er e  received.  Forty-five  of 
th.i  87  applications  for  certificates  vrere  denied.  A.t  present^  15  are 
pending. 

The  problem  of  learners  in  the  industn.^  is  far  from  pressing, 
as  evidencod  by  tlu  fact  that  certificates  vrere  granted  to  only  26  firmr, 
located  in  seven  states,  l/  employing  a  total  of  600  plant  workers.  Z/ 
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1/  Massachusetts,  Michif-an,  Missouri,  Hew  Jersey,  Pemipylvania,  Rhode 
Island  and  TTisconsin. 

2/  This  total  includes  one  plant  which  employed  200  factory  workers. 
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dozens  in  194.0,  while  silk  dresses  fell  from  about  27,000  dozens  to  less 
than  2,000  dozens  dtiring  the  sane  period.  On  the  other  hand,  handkerchiefs 
of  cotton  and  linen,  which  represented  about  13  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shipments  in  1937,  more  than  tripled  in  value' by  1939.  Handkerchiefs 
represented  over  50  percent  of  the  value  of  all  shipments  in  1940  (Table  12). 

More  recent  data  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1941.  show  a  further 
sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  shipments,  Handl^erchiefs  continued  to  con- 
stitute the  most  important  item  of  trade,  representing  64  percent  of  tlie 
value  of  all  shipments. 

In  terms  of  value  of  product  and  quantity,  shipments  of  children »s 
dresses  experienced  a  sharp  decrease  from  1937  to  1941.'  A  comparison  of 
the  first  nine  months  of  1940  with  the  same  period  in  1941  shows  a  decline 
in  shipments  of  about  43  percent  by  value,  and  63  percent  by  quantity. 

Reports  from  a  territorial  rcpresontati\rG  in  Puerto  Rico  ^  indi- 
cate that  the  bulk  of  the  needle  work  done  on  the  Island  is  in  the  hand- 
kerchief branch,  and  that  hand  rolling  is  practically  the  only  operation 
performed.  Formerly,  the  initialing  of  liandkeichiefs  was  dona  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  bub  most  of  this  type  of  work  !ms  later  diverted  to 
China. 

Recently  a  considerable  proportion  of  handkerchiefs  havo  been 
machine -rolled  by  blind-stitch  machines,  but  the  corners  still  have  to 
bo  hand-rolled.  One  large  firm  has  patented  a  michino  Trhich  makes  highly 
satisfactory  machine -rolled  edges,  crcn  turning  corners  which  are  defi- 
nitely in  the  class  of  the  hand-made  article.  As  late  as  Jiarch,  1941, 
machines  of  this  type  were  not  in  use  in  Puerto  Rico  but  plans  for  their 
use  were  being  made. 

Producers  of  hand,  Swiss  hand -machine,  and  Schiffli  embroidery 
on  the  mainland  have  always  maintained  that  they  have  met  with  unfair 
competition  as  a  result  of  these  shipments,  produced  by  low-paid  and 
underpaid  workers.  For  the  past  year  or  more,  however,  Schiffli  and 
Swiss  hand-inachine  manufacturers  have  benefited  by  the  general  reduc- 
tion in  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  and  imports  from  other  countries, 
mainly  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Hand -machine  embroiderers 
are  now  working  on  a  much  fuller  schedule,  primarily  on  handkerchiefs, 
but  to  some  extent  on  children's  wear,  v/hile  Schiffli  macliino  producers 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  embroidery  of  undor\7ear.  The  latter  estab- 
lishments are  also  beginning  to  produce  types  of  embroidery  on  infants' 
dresses  formerly  done  by  hand  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  elsewhere . 


1/  Report  to  the  Administrator  from  Samuel  Miller,  Acting  Assistant 
Territorial  Representative  of  the  lago  end  Hour  Division  in  Puerto 
Rico,  March  17,  1941. 


•  y 
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Learners 

Section  14  of  thc3  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  for  sub- 
minimum  rates  for  loarners  under  certain  condit?.ons  and  under  proscribed 
lir.dtations.  Prior  to  May  1941,  hovrsvor,  no  applications  wer-a  raceived 
by  the  lYage  and  Hour  Di\-ision  for  learner  certificates  in  any  "branch  of 
the  em'croiderie.^  industry.  In  May  1941,  a  ssries  of  informal  confer- 
oncosv.ere  hold  to  detormino  the  neods  for  loarnors  in  somo  industry  divi- 
sions. Jr.  branch js  whoro  union  a^roomonts  provided  for  Ijaminr  pariode 
at  specified  wage  lovols,  at  or  abovj  tho  miniiman  -vrngj  or  dor,  no  curti- 
ficatjs  wjro  nocussary  to  jmploy  Ijarnors,  After  conforjncjs  mth  tho 
association  of  hand-Fa.chino  ombroidorors  of  Passaic,  I'ovr   Jirsoy,  provi- 
sions v;orj  mado  for  thj  omploym.-^nt  of  two  loamors,  for  a  poriod  of  six 
TTooks'  dui-ation,  ivithin  six  months,  in  any  ono  ostablishnijnt  in  this 
arja.  All  othjr  applications  from  th^  jmbroid^jrijs  industry  aro  d-^tor- 
ninod  on  thoir  ovm  morits  and  particular  circxmistancos. 

Loanur  cortificatos  arj  not  rrantod  for  jobs  roquirin*:  littlo 
skill  or  a  short  training  poriod  of  120  hours  or  loss.  Tor  doos  thj 
Division  authorizj  omployif.ont  of  loarnors  at  sub-minimum  waj^'o s  for  short 
poak  sja son  work. 

Tho  impact  of  tho  ivar  program  has  a-irrravatod  tlio  labor  supply 
in  only  limited  aroas  of  tho  coiaitry  producing  Oitibroidorios,  TTar  indus- 
trios  that  might  possibly  drain  tho  tyo^   of  labor  supply  utilized  in  tho 
industry  havo  not  dovjlopjd  to  any  considjrc.bl  j  oxtjnt  in  How  York  Citv."-, 
thj  most  important  cjntjr  in  tho  production  of  jmbroidorios.  In  Northjrn 
Not;  J->rs-:y,  howjvor,  yrar   industrijs  havo  attr-.ictod  sanj  v-orkjrs  fron  tho 
Schiffli  and  S\Tiss  hand-^achin )  branchos  of  tho  industry,  and  liirdtod  th.o 
potential  labor  rosjrvj.   r.io  r.-sult  has  b.on  a  gjnoral  incroaso  in  tho 
T'upo  Ijvol  as  a  roans  of  r^taininr  tho  ^-jnployj.JS  in  thjso  lo\7:;r  -svago 
soalo  branchos  of  th.  industry.  Sinco  rjlativoly  fjvr   li;arnors  in  thjsj 
divisions  v/ill  accopt  omploynjnt  at  loss  than  tho  prjvailin3  rAinimum  Trago 
rato,  f.r?r  omployors  hc.vo  rjcontly  applied  for  Ijarrjr  cortificatos  or 
for  ronr^vals  of  pr.~;vious  cortificatos. 

From  Kay,  1943,  bo  May  1942,  roquosts  for  Ijc.rnor  certificates 
Tforj  rjcjivod  froir.  87  osfcablisrjr.jnts  in  thv,  ombroidorioc  industry',  locat- 
od  in  12  statos.  TThjn  jxporijncjd  -.Torkors  aro  available  in  occupations 
for  Trtiich  Ijarnors  aro  roquostod,  cortificatos  ar^  doniod.  For  th-is  roa- 
son,  no  applications  roro  approvod  for  firms  in  Chicago  or  ITo-r  York  Cily, 
from  T/hich  about  onj-third  of  tho  roqujsts  v/orj  rocoivjd.  Forty-flvj  of 
th;  87  applications  for  cortificabos  vroro  donicd.  At  proscnt.  15  aro 
pending. 

Tho  probljm  of  loarnors  in  tho  industry  is  far  from  prjssing, 
as  ^vidoncod  by  thj  fact  thc.t  cortificatjs  vroro  ^rr.ntod  to  only  26  firmr, 
locatod  in  s2von  statos,  l/  omploying  a  total  of  600  plant  vrarkjrs.  2/' 


1/  Massachusotts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  IIjit  Jorsoy,  Pjnnpyivania,  Rhodo 
Island  and  "Wisconsin. 

2/  This  total  includos  onj  plant  Tfnich  jmployod  200  factory  workors. 
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At  no  timo  diorine  tho  yjo.r  in  -rhich  cipplicr».tions  rrorj  fil^d  r/jrj  moro 
than  83  Ijarnors  jnployjd.     Ei^-htjon  firms     locat-jd  in  Fo.rth^m  rTorr  J^rs^ 
W2rj  authcrinod  to  employ  a  maxira^jn  of  43  lcarn:,rs.     Kor-  than  half- of     • 
cllof  tho  cortificatos  vrorj  grc.nt..d  to  fims  in  tho  S-zn-ss  liand-machino 
opbroidory  "hrcnch  for  tho  tiT.ining  of  sprj3n.;rs»   h2lp.;rs,   and  a  f  ^t/  to. 
firnis  in  thj  Bonnaz  and  stitching  branch     an  iToll  as  to  firms  producing 
othvir  typos  of  ombroidory.     Ton  firms  did  not  roquost  ronovral  of  th^ir 
c  jrtificatos.. 

Altogoth^r,   tho  nunbjr  of  plants  omploying  Ijarnjrs  at  ratos 
L-loiY  thj  irinimiOT  v/ago  ordorand  tho  nianbcr  of  Ijarn.^rs  for  ^.Thom  cortifi- 
catoE  -proro  issujd  r^prc;sant  cji  insignificant  fraction  of  tho  1,431   ost';b- 
lishmjnts  or  tho  moro  than  17,000  plant  Trorkors  roportod  in  tho  Census  of 
1939. 

Iliom^  Tor^c 

■Erbjnt  of  hcMo  rrork 

Estimator  of  tho  nim^-'wr  of  ho:nj  rrorkors  in  tho   jiiibroidorijs 
industi'y  var^'-  widoly  cjid  it  has  bjon  difficult  to  obtain  ovon  a  ton ta tiro 
wStimabc  of  thi  oar.ct  nmibor  in  the  industi*;'.'',      Tho  vory  naturo  of  homo 
Tfiork   jnployTiont  ni?J<:os  compilation  of  accurate  data  difficult.     Until  vjry 
roGvintly  no  official   statistics  on  its  j:cbont  rrjrj  compilod.     Sinco 
onforc^TT.jnt  of  tho  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  tho  rocent  -onactiivjnt  and 
onforcomont  of  statj  hom.;  TTork  larrs,    somo   sstim^.tos  of  thj  amount  of  homo 
Tfork  aro  available . 

Tho  ^ost  sifTificant  inf  or .■•■'•. ti on  is  basod  on  tho  7!c.r^o  and  Hour 
Division  records   of  iiie  distribv.tion  of  hom.  T/ork  handbooks  and  case 
inspections.     Regulations  of  thv.  'Tr.g;e  and  Hour  Di-w-ision  require  that 
employers  of  hon^  -r'-orkers  fiar.ish  each  homj  trorker  rrith  a  handbook. -.-hi oh 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Rerional  Gffi;. e  of  the  Division.     In  acknorr- 
ledginr  rwceipt  of  these  handbooks,   employ jrc  are  requested  to  indicate 
the  maximuir  number  of  home  iTcrkers  employed  at  peak  soapon,  -kThich  pro- 
vides a  rough  measure  of  the  extent  of  homo  rrork.     Undoubtedly  these  data 
reflect  fev.'er  than  tho  actual  numbjr  of  hom-  rrork  ;rs.      Evidence  of   this 
imdorstat-mient  is  disclosed  by  comparison  oi"  the  Liaxinird  number  of  home 
iTorkers   employed  by  firms  acknorrl edging  receipt  of  handbooks  -.n.th  t!ie 
niznber  of  home  r/orkers  found  on  inspection. 

Inspoctions  of  embroider^'  jstablichments  employing  homo  ivorkers 
by  the  l!e^  York  Regional  Office  of  thj  Wage  and  Hour  Di'dsior.  shorred  that 
fully  tliree-fourthr  of  the  firms  maintained  no  inaide  shops  for  produc- 
tion.     These  ostablislimonts  are  rarely  reflected  in   statistical  data.    . 
Fow,   if  any,  ropcrt  to  the  Census,  and  many  fail  to  apply  for  hojidbooks 
issued  by  the  Tage  and  Hour  Division  or  for   state  perraito. 

The  t^rpes  of  operations  ordinarily  performed  by  home  vrorkers 
are  not  generally  performed  inside   embroidery  plants  and  consist  aLnost 
exclusively  of  hand  irork.     Sam.plo  makers  aro  usually  the  only  "rorkers  vrho 
porfor:.-  similar  operations  in  the  plant. 

Practically  no  homo  v/ork  o-d.sts  in  tho  bindin';.s  rrabdi vision, 
and  little  in  the  Schiffli  and  S'/rLss  hand-machine  ombroidery  branchjs  of 
the  industry.     Except  for  a  limited  nxnbor  of  homj  v/orkers  utilised  solely 
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for  the  preparation  of  samples  for  display  purDOs^s  and  not  for   sale  to 
the  ultimate  consumers,    thero  is  no   home  r/ork  in  the  star.pjd  art  goods 
division. 

Embroidory  produced  by  homj  'Torkers  covered  oy  tho  embroideries 
industry  definition  is  usually  confined  to  areas  \.-ithin  th^   ii-'mediate 
vicinity  of  centers  of  the  rromen*s  apparel   industry.      Home  Trorkers  are 
concentrated  in  a  f  jit  states,    the  m.ost  importrxit  by  far  being  Ne\7  York, 
the  national  center  of  the  embroideries  industry. 

Crochet  beading  constitutes  about  40  percent  of  all  hom^  Trork 
operations.     Passementerie  operations,   hcjid  ombroidory  and  various  other 
operations,  mainly  cutting  out  of  embroideries  and  lacos     and  applique 
cuttii:g  represent  about  20  percent  each,   l/ 

State  larrs  and  their  effect  on  homo  r/crk 

In  recent  years,   industries  utilizing  homo  rrork  jrs  have  been 
aff  jcted  by  a  number  of  rcnr  larrs  rjid  regulations  r^ich  severely  restrict 
V-he  use  of  home  r;-ork.     Among  thos  i  rrhdch  affect  the  embroideries  industry 
are  the  No;?  York,   ITer/-  Jersey  and  California  lav/s. 

Tho  State  of  Nevr  Jersey,  by  statutory  regulation  effective 
October  27,   1941,   has  restricted  the  number  of  home  rrorkers   to  one-third 
the  number  of  plant  rrarkers  performing  tho   same  or  similar  operations.     A 
license,  rmth  a  foe  of  OSO  for  tho  first  y  ;ar  ctA  graduated  fees  for   sub- 
sequent years,   is  requir^jd  for  employers  of  home  rrorkers.     A  \Tarkod 
reduction  in  the  number  of  home  :Torkjrs  r?a.s  noted  i-^^.ediately  after  the 
regulation  rrent  into  effect.     Those  manufacturers  rrho  employed  more  than 
the  quota  hc;d  to  reduce  the  nir.ber  of  their  hone  rrorkers  to  conform  to 
thvj  ratio  required.     Agents  and  distributors  of  home  ".rork  coasod  to  func- 
tion in  that  capacity  unless  they  established  shops  and  cor-for:red  to  the 
quota  requirements. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Nott  Jersey  shorrs 
thv!  e:rbent  of  home  rrork  in  that  state  for  the  period  of  six  montiis  from 
the  effective  dat.;  of  the   lavr.     Lice.nsec  vrere  issued  to  34  embroidery 
ostablishrents  r.?hich  indicated  tliat  they  planned  to  employ  a  maximui  of 
219  home  workers.     The  number  of  home  ••.Tarkers  ranged  from  one  to  59  per 
establishment,  but  about  tiTO-thirds  of  the  firms  employed  fivj  or  less 
home  rrorkers.     Practically  all  of  the  operations  involved  the  cutting  cut 
of  ombroidory,   scallop  cutting  and  applique  cutting,   common  to  the 
Scldffli  and  Siriss  hand-machine  embroidery  industries. 

In  1940,  manufacturers  estimated  th?»t  about  700  home  rrorkers 
rrere  omployod  on  similar  operations  in  Norr  Jersey.     From  information 
obtained  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  TTage  and  Hour  Division,  many 
maniofacturors,   ns  a  rosult  of  tho  larr,  brought  all  home  "srork  operations 
5nto  tho  plant.     Others  broun;ht  some  of  their  former  hom.e  rrork  operations 
into  the  shops,  but  continued  the  use  of  a  limited  number  of  home  '.Tor- 
kers. 


l/    Estimates  by  manufacturers  and  associations. 
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The  enactment  of  the  California  Industrial  Honerrork  Act, 
effective  September  19,   1939,  rrhich  required  the  payment  of  a  license  fee, 
reduced  the  nuaber  of  hone  rrorlcers  utilised  in  tlr.t  state.     The  number 
vro.s  further  United  T/hen  Prohibitory  Order  IJo.  1,   in  tho  Gcmont  Manu- 
facturing Industry  ij  effective  Septonbor,  1941,   rostrictod  tho  urj  of 
bono  rrorkors  to  -srorkjrs  unabla   to  adjust  thjnsclvcs   to  factory  vrork  bc- 
Guuco  of  ago,   physical  or  nonbal  disability  or  -whoso   scrvicos  v/oro  noodod 
for  tho  car  J  of  an  invalid  in  the  hone.     Svon  inr^odiatoly  prior  to  tho 
issnanco  of  Prohibitory  Ordor  Fo.   1,   hono  rrark  in  tho  ombroidcrios   indus- 
try   TTas  practically  non-oxistont  in  California. 

Thw  ovorrrholming  majority  of  hono  Trorkors   in  tho  onbroidorioc 
industry  ar:)  located  in  ^^:r  York  City.     IToivr  York  stato  lar/s  roquiro  thr.t 
an  onployor  socuro  an  annual  pv^rnit  at  f  jog  ranging  fron  025  to  ^100, 
dopc?nding  upon  tho  nunbor  of  hono  trorkors  onployod.      Tho  Stato  Djpartnont 
of  Labor  classifijs  or.brcidory  ostablisJironts  on  tho  basis  of  tho  product 
on  rrhich  thj  onbroidory  is  porforriod.     No   tabulation  of  tho  nunbor  of 
ostablishnonts  or  hono  '.Torkors  diroctly  onga^od  in   tho  production  of 
ombroidory  is,   thoreforo,   available  frxn  this  sourco. 

Ti-ro  bills  ononding   tho  Forr  York  labor  lar^s,   in  rolation  to 
inductrial   hono  tTork,   off octivo  May  7,    1942,  nay  havo  far-roaching  uf-  " 
f jcts  on  hone  rrark  operations,   particularly  in  tho   onbroidorios  indus- 
try.  2/     Tho  first  nakos  it  a  logal  prosunption  that  industrial  hono  v/or- 
kors  aro  oraployoos  and  not  indopondont  contractors,   cjid  tho   socond  out- 
ia-TS  "hono  T/nrk  contractors  aiid  distributors"  roquirinr;  that  all  indus- 
trial hono  TTOrk  bo  diatributod  directly  by  tho.  onployors.     Tho  larr  ro- 
quiros  thr.t  the  ormor  of  tho  ncxtorials  shall,  rrhjrovor  hono  -.Tork  is  per- 
mitted,  distribute  directly  to  his  hone  Trorkjrs  all  naterials  a:id  arti- 
cles of  hone  T,7ork.     Ho   onployer   shall  give  out  anj^  naterials  or  articl  5s 
for  hone  vrork  through  ony  hone  Trork  contractors  or  distributor^. 

Although  it  is  too   early  to  knovr  tho  direct  effects  of  these 
anv^ndnents,   fomer  distributors  or  a.^^ents  itLII  be  faced  v.dth  tivo  alterna- 
tives    if  they  do  not  vrish  to  cease  op  err.  tin-;.      Thoy  na^'  estvablish  shops 
of  their  oaxi  and  bring  their  fomer  hono  7fork  operations  into  their  o'wn 
plc-nts,   or  beceno   onployocs  of  nanuf ac tur er s  on  a   salaried  basis.      Just 
hoxT  decisively  the   latr  vri.  11  affect  thj  ^nbroideries  industry  rri  11  be 
detominod  by  the  classification  of  onbroid^r^r  f im'.s  as  manufacturers  or 
contractors.     Th3  Stato  Cepartr.iont  of  Labor  has  hold  that  enbroiderors 
T7ho  v/ork  on  naterials  or  articles  furnished  by  other  nanufacturors  are 
themselves  nrjiiafaetm'ers,   if  they  add  sonj thing  of  substantive  inlue,   as 
for  oxr.nple  designs  and  otiur  naterials. 

EoaioTrork  datr.  available  fron  tho  records  of  tho  rTago  and  Hour  Division 

Data  obtained  fron  the  records  of  tho  TTage  and  Hoiar  Division 
sho^T  that  a  total  of  521  finr.s,   in  nine   states,   acknoT/ledged  receipt  of 


l/    For  the  purpose  of  this  order,    tho  torn  "gaments  ncjiufacturing" 

nocns  and  includes  every  -process,   either  hand  or  machine,   involved  in 
the  nanuf acturo  of  any  or  all  gaments. 


2/    Labor  Larr,   soc .   350,   subd.   2-h  and  sec.   354-a. 
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handbooks  for  hone  r/orkers  for  the  thr 30-year  period  fron  April  1,   1939, 
Trhen  regulations  first  roquirec'.  their  use,    to  liay  1,    1942.     As   sViown  in 
Table  13,    45  percent  of  those   establishnents  acknovrledged  receipt  of 
handbooks  in  1939.     Ho-w:;ver,  noro  than  one-half  of  those  fims  failed 
subsequently  to  request  additional  handbooks.      It  nay,   perhr.ps,   be  as- 
suned  that  those  83  fims,  which  reported  a  na:dn\jn  nimber  of  2,111  hone 
T.-orkjrs  at  peak   season,    had  discontinued  thv^  use  of  hone  rrork.      In  1940, 
a  narked  drop  v;r.s  noted  in  tho  nvnber  of  fii-ns  requesting   liandbooks  for 
the  first  tine.     By  1941,   requests  for  handbooks  had  doubled,    larg5iy  as 
a  result  of  a   special  enforccnent  drive. 

For  the  last  nine  nonths  of  1939,   as   shor.n  in  Table   14,   enpley- 
■rs  indicated  that  they  utilized  about  3,700  hone  vforkers.     Assuiriing  that 
all  employers  vrho  acknov/led<red  receipt  of  handbooks  in  1940   and  1941  h;:.d 
continued  the  use  of  home  -prorkers,    it  is  estlnated  thrt  by  the  end  of  1941 
about  200   establislments  were  employing  a  naxinun  of  3,350  hone  vrorkers. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  these  ivorkers  "ivere  reported  by  fims  in  Nevr 
York.     Data  for  1942  are  not  indicative  of   th.   utilization  of  hone  wor- 
kers,   for   tliey  shovr  acknovl edgenen ts  for  only  the  first  foior  nonths  of 
the  year     rrhich  aro  not  representative  nonths  for  the   industry  as  a  -wholo. 

The  ninber  of  hone  vrorkers  reported  in  these  ackno^Tledgenents 
are  undoubtedly  understatements.     Regulations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  do  not  require  that  an  onplcyer  acknowledge  receipt  of  handbooks.     A 
comparison  of   tho  number  of  firms  to  irhom  hardbooks  -.Tere  issued    vrith 
acknowledgement  of  receipts  for  all  industries      shewed  that  appro?dmately 
25  percent  failed   to  acknov/ledge  receipt  of  handbooks. 

TTidespread  violations  of  the  homj  work  rjgulati:)n5  apparently 
prevail   in  the  industry.     UeproGontatives  of  the  Pleaters,    Stitchers,   and 
Embroiderers  Association  and  of  th^  ITationai  Ec.nd  liJmbroiderv  and  i'ovelty 
Fanufacturers  Association,  rdth  membership  in  "NeTf  York,    ostinato  that  a 
nininvn  of  approximately  600   to  700  firms  producing  hand  embroidery  in 
Now  York  City  utilize  home  vrorkers. 

Inspections  by  the  'Tage  ar.d  Hour  Division  of  182  onbroidory 
fims  in  J\^evr  York  City  shov/ed  that  2,000  hone  r.-orkers  v;jre  utilized  at 
the  tine  u^hen  inspections  vfore  nr.de,   from  May,  1941,  to  May  1942.     During 
this  period     firms  vrero   inspocted  out  of  season  as  well  as  in  season     so 
that  tho  number  r.nuld  not  necessarily  represent  the  naxirr.un  number   of 
home  vrorkors  employed  by  those  firms.      Tr-'o-thirds  of  th3  ostr.blislments 
investipated  were  distributors  and  a^-^ents  vrith  no   inside  production.      The 
fifty-odd  inside  shops  vrhich  included  some  of   the  largest  e':tablish.r3nts 
in  the  industry  employed  1,993  factory  vrorkers.     Follov.'ing  inspection, 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  concerns  discontinued  hone  vrork.      Sone 
insido   shops  adjusted  their  production  to   include  former  ho?.ie  vrork  op^>rc.- 
tions  and  a  few  distributors  opened  factories.     Only  one  or  tivo  disti-ibu- 
tors  ceased  operating. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  of  the  hone  vrorkers   inspected 
wore  crochet  headers,  vrhose  axorage   earnirx.s  vrere  about  50  cents  an  hour. 
Average  hoiorly  oarnings  for  all  other  home  vrorkers  ronged  from  ab  Jut  12 
tc   30  cents  an  hour,  Tdth  an  ever-all  average  of  about  20  cents. 
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Fully  90  porcjnt  of  r.ll  or  tho  xinns  insp.jctod  vt^to  tovnd  to  "bo 
in  non-coj!iplir.iic3.     In  -uhj  case  of  crochet  bor.dinf;:,  rrhoro  tho  nininun 
"wng-j  rata  -.tie  rddjlj  obsorvjd,   tho  principal  Tiolc.tion  portainod  to  ovor- 
tino  rogiilc-tions. 

Accordin'r   to    jstimr.tjs  rixda  "by  the  c.ssociatiors  o?.rly  in  1942, 
th.jro  is  a  stroD"-  probacilit;;-  that  r.t  loast  5,000  to   o,000  hor.j  v:orhcra 
in  ITt.t  Yor!:  City  cu* )  utilized  in  h-and  orrbroidory,   crochot  bor.dinr  ,   -lasco- 
rtjnt.irio,   lacj  cutting  and  othor  cpjrationp  covorod  by  thj  onbroid:'rijs 
industry  definition.     In  addition,    sovoral  huiidrod  hon.^  vj-orkors  arj  uti- 
lir;:d  in  tho   str.rr>od  art  goods  branch  in  Nor.-  Yorl:  City.     At  procont,   pro- 
br.oly  loss  than  1,000  hono  rrorkor.s  aro  utili'iod  by  concornc  in  othjr  soc- 
tions  of  th^  %iit.-.d  Statos  cover od  by  tho  ombroid-rios  industry  dofini- 
ti  en. 

Lhionization  :j.d  TFriion  '^fr.go  Ratv? s 

Tho  •.'.'agj  surT^y  nadj  in  tho  onbroiiorios  industry  by  tlvo  Bureau 
.'  Labor  Statistics  In  194C   siiovrod  that  tho  vddo  distribution  in  indi- 
ridual  hourly  oamin£,c  -was  not  duo  s?loly  to  regional  and  product  diff or- 
onccs.     Tho  livcl  of  hourly  oarninjs  is  gonorally  highor  in  nnion  than  in 
non-unior  plants.      Tho  Bureau  found,   for  cic.nplo,   tliat  anonj,  pleating  and 
stitchin.r    ectabl  is  haunts   In  N.:?\7  York  City  all  but  one  of  eight  non-union 
plants  ulth  three  or  nore   omployeoo  averaged  loss  thr.n  55  cents  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,    only  six  of  106  iJiiion  ostublishiaentc  having  thiree  or 
m.)r-j  TTorkcrs  had  averases  uador   55  cents. 

Ihion  orgnrization  is    "-r.st  extonsive  in  Nevr  York,   Philadelphia, 
Chicago  vand  other  appar  -1  centers.      Th)  Intern.ational  Ladies'   Gar*nent 
TTorkers*   IMion  has  agreements  rrith  pleaterc,   stitchers  and  o^broidorers 
associations,   as  '.:oll  as  vrith  indi virtual  conpanies,    in  eight  cities.      The 
Toxbilo  Tforkers   Union  of  A-ierica,   Local   2o2,    has  concluded  agreononts 
T/ith  the  Bias  Fabric  Manufactui'orc  Association     and  the  Associated  Bias 
Bindings  laductri-ss.   Inc.,   as  veil  as  rrith  individu:.l  fir^is  in  ITot/  York. 
A  rocjntly  or.r;mi2;ed  local,   the  Std-.-^e   IJnbr-jidory  ""^orlzirc   Union  affiliated 
Trith  the   United  Hobrerr  Trades   of  I'j't  York,    has  agreements  iTitl:  indir'idual. 
.aanufacturors  in  thj  S-Tiss  hand-nachine  branch  of  the   industr^v"     located 
in  Y:j^:r  York  City.     1:10  union  contracts    aavo  be.n  concluded  yrith  Schiffli 
or   starped  art  poods  nanufacturors.     Afireenents  concluded  by  locals  of 
the  International  Ladies'   Garrrient  Torkers'    Union  cover  abDut  90  percent 
of  thj  organized  factor^'-  vrork>^rs  in  the  industry  throughout  tho  Ilhitod 
States. 

Approzi^irtoly  half  of  tho  ^unber  of  factory  r/a^o  earners  in  the 
industry  are  orgreiized.     In  l^er;  York  City,   the  agrc.;nent  bet^reon  local   65 
of  tho  International  Ladies'   Garment  TTorkers'   Union  and  the  Floaters, 
Stitchers     and  iinbroidorers  Association  covers  appro xi.-uately  tivo-thirds 
3x'  the  7,500  factory  rrorkers  onployod  in  the  550  firms  conprisinr;   the 
Association.      The   other  third  represents  mainly  nailheaders,    crochet 
boaders,   hand-orbrcidorers  rnd  other  f  actory  i/orkers .      These  350  fims 
produce  about  95  percent  of  the  volune  of  business   in  their  particular 
field  in  Njvt  York   City.     In  addition,   another  Local  of  the   International 
Ladies'    Garment  Workors'   Union,   tho  Knit  Goods  Workers  Union,  Local  155 
of  Not;  York,   has  contractual  relations  vrith  a   snail  nunber  of  firms  pro- 
ducing passezr.ontories.     These  agrocnents  cover  approximately  500  vrorkors. 
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Plants  in  the  bindin:7, s  and  pipings  branch  of  the   industry  are 
covered  by  agroenents  t/ith  Local   66  of  the  International  Ladie*:'   Garment 
"•.Tprkers'   Ifeion  and  Local  252  of  tlie   Toxtile  ?rorkers  I>.:ion.      These  trro 
■'"'locals  h-ave  organized  approx^nately  four-fifths   of  th-^  110   ^stablislinents 
in  Ke;7  York   City.      The  unorganised  vrorkers,  roughly  estinated  at  about 
150,   are   employed  in  the  renaininj   establislr^ents.     Local  252   of  the   Tex- 
tile Torkors  Iftiion  covers  about  700  rrcige  earrers. 

Tielatively  fevr  ftviss  hand-riachine  enbroidery  shope  are   located 
in  ITe-.T  York  City^      Horrjver     12,  of  approxinately  lo^plants   erployinr   about 
125  irorkers     are  covjrod  by  agruer^jnts. 

A  Tfido  distribution   ^'f  itage  rates  arj  specified  in  agre  nients 
of  tho  International  Ladies'   Garf en t 'Workers'    Uhion  (Table  15)  but  only 
in  the  St.  Louis  agreement  is   the  ninlT/an  rrage  rate  for  any  operation 
belov;  40  cents  an  hour.     In  Boston,    Clevolcnd  end  Detroit     thj  ninl-nn 
for   sorie  operations  under  the  International  Ladies'    Garment  'Torkers' 
Union  agreenent  is  40  cjnts,  vrhile  the  irdninun  hourly  rates  for  IJey  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,    thj  -nin  centers,  ar.-  49,    50  end  43  cents 
respectively.     Kininun  hourly  :Tage  rates  in  the  agree:  .ents  of  Local   252 
of  the   Textile  "Torkors  Union  are  40  cents, vrhile  a[;reer.ients  of  tho  Sv/iss 
Bnbroiu^ry  Tbrkers   (feion  provido  for  a  miniinui  of  45  cents  rji  hour 
(Tablos  16  -and  17).      Fnj  Internati  nal  Ladies'   Garment  TTorkers'    Ur.ion 
contracts  for  paEsenent-;rie  workers  in  Hv^w  York,   iJoston,    ^Qid  Los  ^'^ngeles 
specify  no  riiniinum  wage  scale,   all  rates  bjinj  en  a  piece  rate  basis. 

Less  than  s^ven  percjnt  of   tlio  nerbens   -^f  the  International 
Ladies'    Gamont  Workors'    Union  covered  by  agree^^ents  rdth  Locr.l   36  earn 
loss   tlian  51   cents  an  Jiour.     About  15  percent  of  the  irage  earners  covered 
by  agroe-ients  of  Local   252  of  the   Te-rfcile  Torkers  Ifeiion    oarr:   less   than  a 
nininium  of  55  cents. 

*   *■ '  Agreerients  no^^otiatod  in  September,  1941,  by  Local   63  pro--idod 

for  an  average  increase  of  10  porccnt.     Horrover,   the  nininum  :f  49  cents 
an  hour     re:-:'ainod  the   sane.      The  increases  vrere  in  the  higher  Trage 
brackets.     TTithin  the  past  t\rro  years     thj   av..rafe  hourly  eam.ings  for 
TTa^.  0  earners  covered  by  union  agr  jor'onts  rrith  Local   252  incroased  by 
about  25  percent. 

TTage  rates  vary  -^a.rkedly  for  diffjrer.t  oporations   in  these  col- 
lective agrjjnonts.      In  Nerr  York  City  a^rreo-ents  "idth  Local   66  provide 
for  occupational  ninimn     ranrinr   fron  49  conbs  to  vl.43  an  hoiir. 

Agreer.onts  of  Local  252  of  thj   Textile  '.'orkors   Union  :/n.d  the 
SrriLss  Embroidery  TTorkors  Union  provide  for  a  givjn  ninb,:r  of  learners  at 
the  r.rr.ge  order  ninii-'iiii  of  374"  cents  for  periods  ranging;  f  r  )?i  ei-Jit  to 
t.jelve  vreeks.      The  agroenents   of  Local  2.'32  provide   tir.t  learners  rec-oive 
an  increase   of  Ol.OO  nontlxly  after  ei(;ht  rroeks  until  thj  specified  nini- 
inio  for  the  particular  operation  is  reached, rrhile  the  Striss  Ihbroidory 
Workers   Union  agreerients  prn-ide  that  the  :iinL'iu:i  of  vl8  be  paid  at  tho 
conclucion   of  a  12-iTe^k  learning  period. 

Vrage  Standards  ^.There  Ifo  Union  .;.gr e enents  Prevail 

.  ■     .  Representative   enployers  in  the  Schiffli  and  S'.riss   hand-nachine 

enbroidory  di-dsions  in  T^O'.'t  Jersey,  -There  non-union  plants  pre'.-ail, 
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Table  15,— Minimum  Wage  Scales  in  the  Bmbroideries  Industry,  in  Agreements 

of  the  International  Ladies'  Gaiment  Workers'  Ifeion 


New  York 

1    Phlla- 

Chicago 

Los 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

City 

j    delphia 

Angeles 

and  Detrof 
a/ 

Number  of  agreement a 

"With  minimum  wage 

scale  s 

Collective  b/                             2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Independent                                %i 

1 

2 

Number  of  workers 

. 

core  rod  by  above 

agreements 

Collective  b/                       4400 

300 

550 

125 

200 

Independent                             575 

16 

24 

Minimum  wage  scales: 

Bonnaz  operators               $1.43 

$1.00 

$1.10 

$.84-$1.00 

$.43-.48 

Tuckers                                  1,43 

1.00 

.63-. 77 

$.71 

.84 

.45 

Pler-tcrs  and  pattern 

makers                                  1.29 

.99 

Pattern  makers 

.86 

Cl.07 

fleatcrs                                 1.26 

,94 

.69-. 77 

.64-.86 

.48-. 56 

Air  taokers                             .94 

.67 

.59 

.45 

Shirrcrs                                   ,94 

.67 

.61 

.71 

.45 

Hewstitchers                           ,94 

.67 

.54 

.5/ 

.45 

17  W  12  operators. 

menders  and  German 

hcmstitchers                         ,94 

.67 

Pigaro  8  and  pipers             .94 

Bottom  makers  and 

hexid  rollers                          .94 

.50 

Madiine  setters  and 

pleaters'  helpers                .86 

.60 

.49 

.64 

Stampers                                     .86 

.67 

.57-.58 

.54 

£/ 

Zig  Zag  operators                 .71 

,50-.67 

.46-.50 

.40 

Ruchcrs                                     .71 

,67 

.59 

Pin  hemmcrs  and 

machine  drawers                     .71 

,50 

Hemtncrs 

.50 

.46 

Faggotters,  class  32           .71 

Joiners                                      .71 

.46 

Electric  cutters  or 

winders                                     ,66 

Corders  and  cutters 

.71 

Cutters'  helpers 

.64 

Stitchers                                  .63 

.54 

Seamers,  binders  and 

<i 

table  cutters                        .63 

lutoicatlo  w6rkers 

(stitchers)                            .51 

Pressors                                    .49 

.57 

Prcssers'  helpers 

.46 

Finishers,   pinners  and 

spoolers                                .49 

.50 

.46 

.40 

2/ 

Machine  feeders                     .49 

.50 

mmf 

Assistant  stampers               949 

.50 

.46 

.40 

All  other  flopr 

helpers                                     .49 

Crochet  be?.ders 

.53 

i60 

Applique  cutters  and 

nailhead  punchers 

.'^3 

1 

Handvrarkers 

,^■■3 

.45 

2/ 

Faggotters  and  puffers 

.43 

Hand  headers 

.43 

Embroiderers 

$.50 

Plain  sexTers 

.40 

General  minimum 

£/ 

.40-.41 

Number  of  agreements  with 

mmm 

no  minimum  scales  (piece 

rates) 

_ 

. 

, 

Collective  b/                            1 

■ 

1 

Independent                                  9 

I 

4 

Nunber  of  wo  rice  rs  covered 

by  above  agreements 

Collective  b/                         300 

15C 

Independent                             200 

15 

81 

Sources:  Research  Department,  International  Ladies'  Gr-rment  Workers'  Union,  May,  1942 

a/  Onn   independent  agreement  covers  4  workers  in  Detroit,  vAose  w?.ge  rates  are  40  r.nd  50  cents 

an  hour. 
b/  Collective  or  Association  agreements. 
c/  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  of  37-|-  cents  apnlicable. 
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nil  ram  ¥a^c  Scales  in  Agrccncnts  of  the  Textile 
'Yor'cLrs  Union  cf  Anorica,  Locsl  252,  Now  York. 


•  I 


Nimibcr  of  agrccxnl t 

Acrooiation  aj  r  ncnts 

IiidGLx-ndi.:no  at  r  jncnts 

Number  of  v/oricers  t  o  ;rcd 


MinimiJiii  v^ockl;;.^  irrgt   lc-^Ics  for  a  40  ho-ur  ifook 

Bias  bindings 

Ro'jnd  knife   cutters 

CaincrDn  cut t' -is 

Table  cut  tort' 

Tiaycr  vinclor:^ 

Cpoolors  zrvX.  calcnd^ir  operators 

Lcver  cuttcro 

Trinrr.^rc,  cx^irdncrs,  crnlcrs,   floor  ^.rl; 

Errand  bovs  and  dorks 

Cut  ribbon  bindj.n-s 

Cutters 

Glucrs 

Fusors 

Tfinr^.crf^ 

Calendar  operators 

Errand  boys 

iGarnors 


33 


700 


$36.00 
36,00 
31.00 
51.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
18.00 


26.00 

25.00 
25.00 
18.00 

J.O.00 
16.00 

15.00 


Source:  Local  232,  Textile  ^^rorkcrs  Union  of  Amorica,  April,  19-:2 
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Tablo  17,—  !lirimici  ITa^ic  Scales  in  Agreements  of  the 
S^:i3:;  Snitroidor/  Tfork^-rs  Union,  llcw  York, 


>!uml>cr  of  indcpondont  agreements 
Ntnnbcr  of  T'orkcr?  covered 

Mininnm  hourly  vmgo  rites 
Ptitclicrs 


Sp'inners 


Spanners'  holpors 
Fenders 

m 

LCc'OTiers 


14 

125 


80  cents 
45    " 
45    " 
45    " 
37|  « 


•  f 


Sourco ;     Svd.ss  Ei.ibroidjry  Workers  Union,  April  1S42 
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rjportod  to  t-.  nombor  of  thj   stc.ff  of  tho  IrTago  r.nd  Hour  Division  thct 
prcctically  r.ll  f_-.otory  v.T.gc  orriiors  rrjro  v>ciminr:  r.t  loast  40  cents  an 
hDur.     Fovr  vrork^rs  mllirrz;  to  irork  c.t  tho  nininun.  rrn-go  rcto  aro  avn.ila"blo 
i2i  IJorthorn  Tyvr  Jorsoy     r-hich  is  r.  ccntor  of  r.T.r  industrios";     "VTa^o   scales 
in  this  o.roa  rrjipo  from  cbout  40  oonbs  for   sparnjrs*    holpors,   to  45  and 
50  conts  for   span-iors,   47j-  cents  ror  v-f.tchjrs,   and  75  cDnts   to  $1.00  an 
hour  for  stitcluro.      Th.)  exceptions  arc  mainly     a   linitjd  r_uin"ber  of  for- 
nor  hone  vorkei'c  -./ho  havr-;  recently  bojn  brought  into  thj  plants  in  con- 
fomity  viith  tiu  ^Jyir  Jorrjy  ho2"^e  rrork  law. 

In  Not;  York  City  employers  in  the  ctainpjd  art  ::oods  di-.-ision 
stated  that  no  factory  r/orkero  in  this  brraich  of  tho  industrj^  jarr.  less 
than  40  cents  an  hour. 

Only  r   f  ov/  v.T.go,  earn  ;rs  porf  orninr    hand   onbroidory,   crochet 
beading  and  ctnor  forr.s   ^f  hand  vrork  connonly  perfumed  by  hone  xrarkjrs 
are  covered  by  union  agreements.     Except  for  crochet  beadinr:,   no  TT.re 
standards   exist,  for  hoirie  Trdrkers.      It  is  tho  epinioi?   of  representr.tiv:;s 
of  sono  of  the  associatioi-Ls,   as  vtoII  as  individual   enployers  in  ?Iei7  York 
Ci'cy,   that  crochet  headers  average  about  50  cents  an  hoiir,    sonj  earning 
as  nuch  as  75  cr.nts.     Inspections  by  the  Nr.;  Y^rk  I^jgional  Office  of  the 
ITage  and  Hour  Division  revealed  that,  all  other  hone  v;crkers  average  about 
20  conts  cai  houi'. 


3J 
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BASIS  lOR  DSTEHMHaTICK  OF  THE  PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  VAHIOUS  MINIMUM  WA&E  RATES 

The  Wage  Stnicctire  of  the  Industry 

In  19-10,  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  made  a  detailed  field 
survey  o*  the  er..hroideries  iisdustrj--  based  upon  payroll  data  for  March,  1940. 
This  survey  cover3d  350  representative  establishments  l/  employing  factory 
vorkers  in  bhe  three  major  areas  where  the  industry  is  located  naLiely,  the 
Hew  York  r.etropolitan  area  which  Included  towns  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
Philsdcl^hia  and  Chicr^o  2/.  In  addition,  some  inforration  covering  plants 
located  o-ubs.de  the  pi^inoipal  centers  was  obtair.el  by  a  nail  questionnarie. 
A  total  of  34  usable  schedules  from  firm«?  located  in  17  states  and  employing 
1,06S  -rarkers  wbts   tamilated  3/.  Because  the  Bureau  is  devoting  its  major 
efforts  to  the  compilation  of  data  required  by  tho  various  war  agencies  it 
was  not  called  upon  to  conduct  another  wa^e  siirvey  for  the  embroideries 
industry. 

Establishments  employing  approximately  one-half  of  the  factory 
workers  in  this  industry  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  the  Now  Jersey  section 
of  the  re>r  York  metropolitan  area  were  surveyed.  About  one-third  of  the  . 
embroidery  workers  in  New  York  City  were  included.  The  data  for  New  York 
were  then  weighted  to  make  them  conform  to  the  percentages  covered  in  the 
other  main  areas.  After  this  adjustment  the  sar.ple  represented  about  50 
percent  of  tne  employer s  in  *hese  areas,  or  approximately  5,700  workers. 

Using  these  drta  as  a  brsis  for  the  consideration  of  the  present 
industry  cocTiiittee,  average  hourly  earnings  have  been  readjusted  on  the 
assumption  tliat  all  wa^e  earners  then  making  less  than  the  current  minimum 
hourly  wage  rate  of  S7^  cents  are  earning  at  least  that  amount  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  possible  increases  in  the  wage  bill  resulting  directly  from 
specified  iiinimun  wage  rates  ranging  from  38  to  40  cents  were  then  computed 
(Tables  18  to  27)4/.  .    " 

It  has  generally  been  recognized  that  wage  rates  in  the  eir.broid- 
eries  industry  as  a  whole  have  increased  since  1940.  The  estimates  given 

in  the  present  report  therefore  overstate  the  effect  of  an  increased  mini- 
mum rate. 


i/  The  stnmpad  art  ^;oods  branch  was  not  covered  by  the. earlier  embroid- 
eries industry  definition.  No  wage  data  were  therefore  obtained,  for 
this  branch  of  the  industry. 

^     No  data  for  home  workers  were  included. 

2/  These  included  6  schedules  covering  Schiffli  establishments.  46  pleating 
and  stitching  plants  and  12  from  trimmings  and  related  products. 

4/  These  adju^^tments  were  "based  on  data  which  appeared  in  the  "Report  on 
the  "inbroideries  Industry"  prepared  by  the  Research  and  Statistics 
Branch  of  the  ¥age  and  Hour  Division  August,  1940. 
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The  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the 
three  main  areas  covered  would  be  61.0  cents,  an  increase  of  1,1  cents 
over  the  average  for  1940,  and  47.4  cents  for  the  other  areas,  representing 
an  increase  of  about  1.8  cents.  As  Table  18  shows,  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  of  theaiployees  in  the  three  main  areas  and  about  one-half  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  other  areas  would  be  earning  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 
\inder  this  assunption. 

Estimated  Direct  Effects  on  Wage  Bill  Resulting  From  Increases  at  Various 
Wage  Levels 

The  estimated  direct  effects  on  the  wage  bill  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wage  rates  of  38,  39  or  40  cents  an  hour  for  the 
various  areas  are  shown  in  Table  19.  The  estimated  increase  for  the  three 
main  areas  combined  vary  from  0.2  percent  for  a  38  cent  minimim  to  1.2 
percent  for  a  40  cent  minimTjm.  In  other  areas  the  increases  would  be  some- 
what greater,  ranging  from  0.5  percent  for  a  38  cent  rate  to  2,6  percent 
for  a  40  cent  rate.  The  effects  on  the  wage  bill  would  be  more  pronounced 
in  certain  cegions  and  in  certain  branches  of  the  industry  than  in  others 
and  would  vary  with  individual  plants  according  to  plant  average  hourly 
earnings. 

Estimated  direct  increase  in  wage  bill  resulting  from  higher  minimum  irags 
rates,  by  branciies 

Wage  rates  differ  widely  both  within  a  given  branch  and  from  one 
branch  to  another.  The  highest  average  hourly  earnings  v/ere  found  in  the 
Bonnaz,  pleating,  stitching  and  hand  embroidery  branch  in  which  the  es- 
timated hourly  average  under  a  37j-  cent  minim\m  rate  was  about  73  cents  in 
the  main  areas  and  51  cents  in  other  areas  as  shown  in  Table  20,  Less 
than  25  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  main  areas  would  be  affected  by 
specified  minimum  wage  rat.2s  up  to  a  40  cent  minicjim  and  37  prrcent  in  the 
other  areas.  The  perdentage  increases  in  the  wage  bill  for  the  main  areas 
would  be  0,1  percent  at  a  38  cent  minimum  and  0.8  percent  at  a  40  cent 
minimum  wage  rate,  while  the  percentage  increases  for  the  other  areas 
would  be  0.3  percent  and  1.7  percent  respectively. 

The  largest  percentage  of  employees  to  be  affected  in  any  brawA 
would  be  the  Swiss  hand-machine  workers  (Table  21).  In  this  branch  %^ere 
the  adjusted  average  hourly  earnings  were  about  43  cents,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  would  be  affected  by  a  40-cent  minimum,  resulting 
in  an  increase  in  the  wage  bill  of  3.3  percent.  In  the  Schiffli  branch 
about  38  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  main  areas  and  60  percent  in 

other  areas  vrould  be  affected  by  a  minim.um  hou^-ly  wage  rate  of  40  cents. 
Here  the  wage  bill  in  the  main  areas  would  be  increased  i5y  1.9  percent 

at  a  40-cent  minimum,  and  3.2  percent  in  the  other  areas.  Data  covering 
the  Swiss  hand-machine  and  Schiffli  branches  frequently  fail  to  reflect 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  wage  structure  because  members  of  the  shop- 
owner's  family  are  the  only  or  primary  workers  in  some  establishments. 

In  the  bindings,  pipings  and  trimmings  branch  the  adjusted 
average  hourly  earnings  for  the  main  areas  were  about  49  cents  (Table  22), 
Approximately  38  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  main  areas  and  about 
65  percent  in  the"  other  areas  would  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of  & 
40-cent  minimum;  the  increase  in  the  wagebill  for  the  main  areas  would 
be  1.9  percent,  for  the  other  areas,  3.5  percent  at  a  40-cent  rate. 

(10,664) 
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Table  18.—  Cumulative  Pe'rcontage  Distributions  of 
arployee^  by  Average  Hourly  Earnings, 
in  Specified  Areas,  Based  on  Earnings 
for  March,  1940,  Adjusted  to  a  37-^^  cent 
Minimum  Hate,  in  the  Embroideries  Industry 


Average  hourly  earnin^is 


m  areas: 


New  York  metropolitan  area, 
Philadelphia  and  Chioago_a. 


Other  areas__b/ 


37.5  cents 


Under  38  cents 


Under  39  cents 


Under  40  cents 


Adjusted  average  hourly 
earnings 

'.dumber  of  plants  in 
s^jiiple 

Number  of  employees  -in 
sar.plo 


Cumulative  percentage  of  empl 

oyees  at 

specified  hourly  earnings: 

26.2 

44.4    ■ 

27.6 

46.7 

29.3 

49. G 

30.1- 

£1.5 

61.0 

47.4 

350  q/ 

64 

5,679 

i: 

1,069 

SoUi-ce:  Based  on  a  wajt^e  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Libor  Statistics  of 
payroll  data  for  March,  1940. 

a^'  Includes  ^veijhtcd  data  for  Few  York  City,  but  Qxcludes  homo  v/orkers 

b^  Covers  CTr.plojxGS  ruporte-d  in  the  usable  schcdulo  returns  from  64 
plants  in  17  states. 

o/  ?his  total  inolndod  148  establishments  in  Now  York  City,  142  in 
Northern  -lew  Jersey,  28  in  Ihiladolphia  and  32  in  Chicago. 
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Plant  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  industry 

Effects  of  given  minima  will,  of  course,  varj'"  somewhat  with  indi- 
vidual plants.  Adjusted  estimates  of  the  plant  average  hourly  earnings  ob- 
tained hy  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  for  303  §£  the  352  estahlishments  l/ 
surveyed  are  shown  in  (Table  23).  Only  24  plants  2/  have  average  hourly  earn- 
ings below  40  cents,  with  an  adjusted  average  of  39.2  cents  an  hour  for  273 
workers.  These  workers  accounted  for  less  than  seven  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees.  About  three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  plants  with  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  less  than  40  cents  would  be  affected  by  an  increase 
in  the  wage  order,  but  less  than  11  percent  would  be  affected  in  plants  with 
average  hourly  earnings  of  90  cents  or  over. 

The  estimated  direct  percentage  increases  in  the  wage  till  at 
specified  minimum  wages  are  shown  in  Table  24  for  plants  grouped  accorditig  to 
their  average  hourly  earnings.  3/  In  plants  with  the  lowest  average  hoiirly 
earnings  (37-g-  to  40  cents)  a  40-cent  minimum  would  increase  the  wage  bill  by 
4.8  percent.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  40-cent  minimum  would  increase  the  wage 
bill  by  two-tenths  of  one  percent  (0.2)  in  plants  with  average  hourly  earn- 
ings over  90  cents.  The  largest  group  of  plants,  those  with  average  hourly 
earnings  between  45  and  50  cents,  would  have  to  increase  their  wage  bills  by 
1.8  percent  to  meet  a  40-cent  minimum. 

Regional  differences  in  average  hourly  earnings 

Computed  averiage  hourly  earnings  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
are  65,1  cents  as  contrasted  with  54,8  cents  in  Philadelphia,  48.6  cents  in 
Chicago  and  47,4  cents  in  the  remaining  areas  (Table  19).  The  percentage  of 
workers  affected  by  an  increase  would  therefore  be  considerably  smaller  in 
the  Uew  York  area  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Thus  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  28.0  percent  of  the  workers  would  be  directly  affected 
by  an  increase  to  a  40  cent  hourly  minimum.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
Philadelphia  is  37.3  percent;  Chicago,  41.7  percent;  and  other  areas,  51.5 
percent.  However,  owing  to  the  heavy  concentration  of  the  industry  in  the 
New  York  area  the  number  of  vorkers  affected  by  a  40  cent  minimim  would  be 
much  greater  than  in  other  areas.  Thus,  in  the  New  York  area  over  1,300 
workers  would  be  affected  whereas  in  Chicago  only  about  250  workers  would 
be  affected. 

The  differential  between  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  New  York 
area  and  other  areas  is  wider  in  the  Bonnaz,  pleating,  stitching  and  hand 
embroidery  branch  than  in  any  other  branch  (Table  20).  The  metropolitsui 
New  York  average  rate  of  77  cents  ranges  from  19  to  25  cents  higher  than  in 


\J    Forty-seven  plants  employing  less  than  three  employees  and  two  plants 
ploying  home  workers  exclusively  were  not  included  in  the  tabulation. 

2/  Seven  of  these  plants  were  in  the  Schiffli  division,  six,  Swiss  hand- 
machine,  eight,  pleating,  stitching,  Bonnaz  and  hand  embroidery,  and 
three  in  the  binding,  piping  and  Pitching  branch. 


3/  See  Appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 
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the  other  areas.  About  one~f Ifth  of  the  workers  in  the  Kew  Tork  area  would- 
be  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  present  minimum. 

i" 
Although  the  average  hourly  earnings  are  practically  the  same  in 

all  areas  the  proportion  of  the  wa^e  earners  affected  by  a  higher  wage 
order  would  vary  from  about  one- third  in  the  Kew  York  area  to  about  three- 
fifths  in  other  areas  (Table  22).  '     - 

In  the  bindings,  pipings  and  trimmings  branch  the  average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  vere  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  About  one-third  the  number  of  wage  earners  in 
Few  York  would  be  affected  by  a  40-cent  minimum  and  about  two-thirds  of 
those  in  other  areas  (Table  22). 

Asstaning  a  40-ccnt  minimum  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  per-" 
centage  increase  in  the  wage  bill  for  the  New  York  area  would  be  1.1  per- 
cent; for  Philadelphia.  1.6  percent;  for  Chicago.  2.1  perflent;  and  for  the 
other  areas,  2.6  percent  (Table  19). 

Estimated  Direct  Effect  of  Vaere  Bill  Increases  on  Production  Costs 

The  ratio  of  wages  and  salaries  (exclusive  of  salaries  for  ad- 
ministrative officers)  to  the  value  of  product  is  helpful  in  estimating 
possible  effects  on  the  costs  of  production.  Since  the  wage  bill  repre- 
sents only  one  of  several  items  in  the  total  cost  of  production,  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  cost  of  production  would  be  considerr.bly  less  than 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  wage  bill. 

The  cost  recent  data  relating  to  the  ratio  of  wages  and  salaries 
to  the  total  value  of  products  are  to  be  found  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
for  1939,  These  ratios  are  considerably  lower  than  the  estimates  obtained 
from  manufacturers  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  industry.  The  ratio 
of  wages  and  •salaries  to  the  value  of  product,  and  the  ratio  of-  wages  and 
salaries  to  prime  costs  which  in  addition  to  labor  costs  include  the  cost 
of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy  and  contract  work 
are  shown  in  Table  25.  It  is  natural  that  the  ratio  of  wages  and  salaries 
should  be  markedly  higher  for  contract  shops  which  process  materials  owned 
b;r  others  and  whoie  principal  contribution  to  the  product  is  labor  than 
for  regular  establishments. 

Wages  and  saalarics  roughly  represent  30  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  products  and  about  41  percent  of  the  prime  costs.  Because  prime  costs 
do  not  include  rent,  overhead,  depreciation,  etc.,  the  ratio  of  wages  and 
salaries  to  prime  costs  is  considerably  higher  than  the  ratio  of  va^es  pjid 
sclaries  to  total  costs  of  production.  The  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  costs 
of  production  as  shovn  by  Census  data  lies  somewhere  between  30  and  41 
percent.  The  estimates  of  the  rrtio  of  labor  costs  to  costs  of  production 
obtained  from  representative  producers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  in:- 
dustry  are  however  considerpbly  higher.  These  estimates  of  the  average 
ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  operating  costs  ranged  from  40  perOent  in  the 
bindings  branch  to  65  percent  in  the  Swiss  hand  machine  branch,  (Table  26,- 
footnote  a/).  The  prrccntage  increases  in  total  operating  costs  obtained 
by  applying  these  ratios  of  labor  costs  to  the  direct  increase  in  the  wage 
bill  are  shown  in  Table  26.  The  percentage  increase  in  operating  costs 
for  the  three  main  areas  at  a  40-cent  hourly  minimum  would  be  one-half  of 
one  percent,  whereas  the  increase  for  other  areas  would  be  about  1.2  peroent. 

(10,664) 
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Table  26. — Estimated  Percentage  Increases  in  Total  O'lera- 
ting  Costs  Resulting  Directly  from  Specified 
Llinimum  Hourly  '^age  Rates,  by  Branch  and  Area, 
in  the  Embroideries  Industry,  a/ 


...»  *   r  * 


Minimum,  hourly 

wage  rates     Total 


Main  areas j 


New  York  metro- 
politan area  Id/ 


Philadelphia  I  Chicago 


Other  areas  o/ 


33  cents 

39  cents 

40  conts 


Embroideries  industry 


0.1 
0.3 
0.5 


•     ...     .•._».   ^..      •      .     •-•«.«,..■.*■, 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

■>.«*■     •*     k     nil     1  #.  !■»      ■ 

\     T         ■                      '  ■  a 

»             M  . 

Plepting,  stitching-,  Bonnaz,  hand  embroidery 


0.2 
0.5 
0.9 


38  cents 

39  cents 

40  cents 

0.2 
0.5 
0.9 

0.1 
0.5 
0.8 

Schiffli  machine  iDroducts 


e/ 


0.2 

0.6 
1.1 


0.3 
0.9 
1.4 


Swiss  hand-mac ''.ine  products 


58  conts 

39  cents 

40  cents 


9/ 


Bindings,  pipings  and  trimmings 


38  cents 

39  cents 

40  cents 


0.2 
0.7 

1.2 


0,3 
0.8 
1.4 


a/  Computed  by  multiplying  the  percentage  increases  in  the  ;vago  bills  by  the 
estimated  ratios  of  labor  costs  to  operating  costs  as  furnished  by  repre- 
sentation producers  in  varioiis  branches  of  the  industry.  The  r:  ties  used 
are  as  follows  i 

Embroidories  industry  as  a  vjholG  —  45  percent 
Pleating,  stitching.  Pom az  and 

hand  embroidery  —  50  percent 
Schiffli  machine  products  —  45  percent 
Swiss  hand-machine  embroidorios  —  65  percent 
Bindings,  pipings  .nd  trimmings  —  40  percent 

h/     Includes  plants-  in  Hew  Jersey  locctod  in  the  Nov;  York  Metropolitan  area. 

Data  for  New  York  are  weighted. 
c/  Based  on  data  from  64  establishments  in  17  states  vibich  answered  mail 

questionnaires . 
4^  dik^mrod  art   goods  e»t&bli8lMMW%«  wmm-  — t  iaalBdcd  in  the  t^urcau  of  Labor 

Statistics  survey. 
e/  Fo  date  available. 
^  (10,634) 
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The  pleating,  stitching,  Bonnaz  and  hand  embroidery  branch  i*oiild 
be  least  affected  by  a  40-cent  mininum  wa^e  rate,  the  rise  in  operating 
costs  in  the  main  areag  amounting  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent; 
in  the  other  areas  the  increase  would  be  less  than  one  percent.  This 
branch  of  the  industry  employs  the  largest  nuniber  of  workers.  The  Swiss 
hand-machine  branch  v^ich  employs  the  smallest  number  of  workers  wo\ild 
bear  the  greatest  increase,  namely,  2.1  percent. 

The  increase  in  total  operating  costs  for  all  plants  in  the  three 
main  areas  surveyed  would  be  one-half  of  one  percent.  Plants  with  average 
hourly  earning  of  40  cents  or  more  would  experience  direct  percentage  in- 
creases ranging  from  one-tenth  of  one  percent  to  1.2  percent  as  a  result 
of  a  40-cent  minimum  hourly  rate  (Table  27).  For  the  snail  number  of 
plants  with  average  hourly  earnings  of  37|  to   40  cents  the  increase  ne- 
cessitated by  a  40-cent  minimum  would  amount  to  2.2  percent. 


•? 


(10,664) 
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APPENDIX  A 


PROGEniliE  FOLLOWED  111  ESTir.ATING  PSRCET^TAGE 
DIRECT  WAGE  BILL  INCREASES 


f 


The  most  recent  survey  of  earrdngs  in  the  eraV-roideries  industry 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  March,  194,0.  These  data  were 
included  in  the  report  on  the  embroideries  industry  prepared  by  the  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  Augijst,  1940. 
For  the  present  report  the  March,  194-0  data  have  been  adjusted  by  increasing 
all  employees  who  at  the  time  of  the  survey  earned  less  than  37,5  cents  an 
hour  to  the  present  statutory  minimuin  of  37.5  cents.  ' 

In  the  absence  of  current  statistical  information  on  the  present 
earnings  of  those  earning  37.5  cents  or  more  an  hour  in  March, 194.0,  no  ad- 
justment of  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  these  workers  has  been  attempted. 
The  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  industry  shovm  in  the  ?»iarch,  194.0  report 
have  been  augmented  by  the  amount  necessary  to  increase  all  those  earning 
less  than  37.5  cents  an  hour  to  37.5  cents'. 

The  percentage  wage  bill  increases  directly  required  by  various 
minima  were  computed  as  follows: 

1.  The  aggregate  increase  in  salaries  or  wages  necessary 
to  raise  the  minimum  from  31^  to  3f,  39  and  40  cents 
an  hour  was  obtained  b;-  subtracting-  the  estimated 
amount  currently  being  paid  to  employees  from  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  if  minima  of  38,  39  and  4.0 
cents  an  hour  were  established. 

2.  The  total  industry  wage  bill  was.  determined  from  the 
adjusted  average  hourly  earnings. 

3.  The  aggregate  differences  secured  in  step  number  one 

were  computed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  wage  bill  to 

obtain  the  percentage  Vagfe  biiit'iiiicreases  directly 

required  by  the  impositi'oh"df  k  Wihiteuih  of  38,  39  or 

40  cents  an  hoiir .     :  ;  :*. :  •  *•.  / : ."  :  *:  O  :*•"•.  ; 

•..' :  •: :  ••  *    •.••.•!    * 
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